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Five-Year Report 


As the out a final editorial, we cannot 
look back upon the five-year experience with some 
ind 


Human Organization can be strengthened, but we Can point 


going editor writes 
help but 
satisfaction. There are many ways in which the Society 


some evidences of progress. 


now 


s ; ’ 
\Iembership has grown by approximately 90 percent 


ught up with our publication dates and are 
} 





rinting substantially more material than in the preceding 
ears. We began the term owing a good deal more mone\ 
n we | in the bank. We end with a solid surplus 
Our aim, in this final report, is to explain as best we 


ww these gains have come about. 


1. University Support 


Up to 1956 the Society had no university support. With 
Cornell’s New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations providing us a home, we gained important advan 


} 


res. The saving in rent and local telephone charges and 





the free use of the editor’s secretary for Human Organization 
irrespondence, together with other incidental aids, add up to 
an impressive contribution of the School toward the revitaliza 
tion of the Society. 
A university home base also provided a friendly environ- 
ment for the Managing Editor to carry on her work—con- 


rasting 


t with the isolation of a rented office for a full-time 
staff limited to one person. 

We found also that faculty wives are among the most im- 
portant resources a university community can offer. When 
the children reach a certain point in school, many of these 
women come on the job market. If you find the right one— 
and all of ours seem to have been right so far—you get high 
ability and also dedication to the task. While Marian Tolles 
deserves a special tribute for combining so efficiently the 
business and editorial duties over more than half of our term, 
ll of our wives have served us well. 
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Business Methods 


The editor had no previous experience in business methods 
‘J 


sort, let alone the special methods applicable to a 


society. VI 1X C.P.A ’ 


volunteered to set up record-keeping 


professional Furman, a lawyer and 


I 


our accounting and 


system for us. he devised has proved to be both 


simple and 


Max also 


tne last yea! 


ine system 


L , ° : ee ' 
accurate ind Invoives a minimum of paper WOrK 


ind it is only during 


le him to accept 


1udited our 00ks each year, 
1 1 


that we have been able to persua 


inv compensation in return for his essential services. 


3. Member Involvement 


We assumed that if we could get more members doing 


more things for the Society, the Society would 


grow stronger. 
This process began with the Editorial Board, which has been 


a hard-working group. Its members have not only responded 


with thoughtful ticisms to manuscripts sent them; they 


have also taken the initiative in finding good manuscripts 


to send in or in suggesting topics for articles and people to 
write them. Such contributions were particularly important 
in the early months when we had practically no publishable 
Inanuscripts on hand and when the unstimulated flow of 
articles was not fast enough to fill four issues a year—let 
alone an accelerated publication schedule to enable us to 
¢atch up 

The further 


be described under t 


responsibilities assumed by members can best 


he heading of special projects. 


+, Expert Advice 


The activities noted above all contributed to making our 
business operations more efficient and to improving the quality 
of the journal, but they did not directly bring in money that 
was desperately needed. In the natural course of events, such 
efforts might have paid off eventually in increased membership 
but we could not afford to wait for gradual improvement. 
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In the early months, we consulted Vernon Eagle, Executive 
Director of the New Wor 
Donald H. Miller, J1 
whom he credit 


Bulletin of the 


1 Foundation. He referred us to 
ral Manager of the Scientific 
: 


ed with the guidance that put the 


its feet. Mr. Mille: gave 


Sa 

. : 

1meéerican, 

‘ ihe as : 

Atomic Scientists on 
ee i 

us adavice aiong 


- Don’ 


the journa . For th rates vou 


these lines 
ie 


energy in seeking 


have 


dissipate your idvertising for 


to charge with your small 





] } . ] : 
rculation, this is ac potatoes. 


Don’t count on receiving any general 


Found 


publications, fear 


support trom 


ations naturally shy away from insoivent 
grant will lead 


foundation. 
ing that one to expectations 
of continuing subsidy. 


special projects. If you | project 
the field of 


may feel it can support 


5. Concentrate on lave a 

a certain founda- 
. ] 

that particular 


oe : La: on <i 
vereby becoming obligated for general sub- 


that happens to fall in interest of 


tion, that foundation 
project without tl 


siady support 


5. Special Project: 


Special projects provided the main key to our progress. We 


Aa ] . ab ele ‘ 
special issue and get 1 paid for, 


( ne SOUTCE 


could put out 


TC und we 


14 } Lae 
would be membDe! 











nore less, three times over. 
ship dues, since we are obligated to give the members fou 
ssues a year, whether or not we call any of them special 
issues. The second source would be a grant from a foundation 
nterested in the topic of the special issue. The third source 
would be promotiona ivities b g in sales of the special 
ue and new memberships. We assumed that a promotional 
iece describing the Society and Human Organization in 
general terms would not ve very effective, and therefore our 














igs have emphasized something “special” we were doing. 
special issue may be effective in bringing in new mem 

ers with a particular interest in the topic covered, and yet 
-learly there are hazards in this approach. Too great a fre- 
quency of special issues would deprive many members of the 
ige of topics they look forward to in our journal. Further- 
more steady diet of sania issues would have preset nted 
torial problems. Each such issue requires an 

qualified in the field to be covered and 

urticles from those he thinks best able to deal 





The editor must then set a deadline for all 


contributions, but he can be almost certain that one or 

more of his authors will not meet the deadline. Then what? 
at ; Ae a 

If you publish only special issues, then you are really stuck. 


one out of every four or five issues is a special, as has 


een our policy, then the deadline problem becomes les: 
serious. If the special issue is not ready when you hope, you 


simply go ahead with the regular issue. We waited more than 
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a year beyond the original deadline for one of our specials— 
and it was well worth waiting for. 
While 


and, we 


all of our special issues have helped us fin: ore - 

e hope, have made membership more attractive— 

of any in different ways, have made a special aan ) 

Our first, ig sk Problems of U.S. Enterprise in Lat | 

America,’ Allan Holmberg and W. F. Whyte brought i: 

a flood of hig 
| 
| 


desperately needed money. 


(from bulk sales to industry) just when w 
The gain in membership (aroun 
100) was dwarfed by the imni2diate and continuing incom 
Our fins’ -“ecial issue, Horace Miner’ 
Action ir Saharan Africa” brought i: 
but returned 200 nev } 
American Anthropologic 
)O0 from a mailing to | 
the American Sociological Association (this mailing combine 
with an advertisement for the Deutsch monograph). 

In 1959 we launched our monograph series. The prograi 
had both rationale. Ther 


lad both 
are many worthwhile manuscripts that do not get into print 


from. the 
“Social Sci 


project. 
ence in 
from sales 
to the 
than another 2( 


only a moderate income 
members from a mailing 


Association and more 


professional and a commercial 


because of space problems: too long for an article, too short 


for a book. If we could publish one or more such monograp! 


year and give the monographs free to our members, w 
eh 


hoped that this would make the Society increasingly attracti 


to potential members. If we could raise outside funds cover 


antial activitie 


make th 


ing a subst part of our costs, promotional 


ie 


enough sales and new members to 
So far our initial estimates of the’ 


possibilities of this program have proved too conservative. 


would bring in 


venture financially sound. 
1960 marked the appearance of the Adams-Preiss bool 
Human Organization Research, which had been planned in? © 
1957. Continuing royalties to the Society from the boo 
‘ther strengthen our financial position. iltie 
Perhaps this report concentrates excessively on commerci rgar 
matters. We would like to believe that the growing member-, maki 
ship is a response to the quality of our publications, but that) use 1 
we cannot measure, and each member or prospective member ) emph 


valuate it for himself. We believe that the Society for to th 


must 
Applied Anthropology has an important mission to play in) there 
the world today, and our aim has been to build up the or-| of po 
ganization and procedures and financial strength that wil TI 
enable the Society to play that role with increasing effective-| esting 
ness in the future. very 
The Society is fortunate in having secured Robert J. Smith clear. 
of Cornell's Department of Sociology and Anthropology #) the g 
editor for the next five years. We don’t wish to commit him lack 
to our policies. The freedom of the editor to set his own archi 


We loot j Su 


and a better journal—under| the s 
try te 


course has been one of the strengths of the Society. 
forward to a different journal— 
his leadership. 
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Human Relations at the Management Level in a Bureaucratic 
) 
~ f ° e 
To) 
System of Organization 
7 4 
e ‘ e ae 
Michel Crozier* 

Comprehensive studies of human relations problems at the ever, a sort of limit case and care should be taken to under- 
| management level are usually hampered by two sets of diff- stand it in the proper way; that is, not as a starting point for 
' culties: first, the complexity of the role structure in modern easy generalizations, but as a more simple example where the 

inizations accounts for a lot of ambiguity and overlapping, relevant variables can be observed in a clearer form. 

king it impossible to match really comparable cases and to The field studied is a large-scale multi-plant industrial 

rigorous methods in a meaningful way; second, the general organization operated by the French State under civil service 
mphasis on status and promotions gives crucial importance regulations. The study of human relations at the management 
the human relations game and prevents the researcher, level was part of a larger research project whose aim was to 
erefore, from obtaining reliable data on the central problem understand the general functioning of a bureaucratic organi- 


t power relationships. 

The research we are going to report on provides an inter- 
ig situation on both accounts because of, on one side, the 
very unusual simplicity of the organizational setup and the 
lear-cut definition of the roles we studied, and, on the other, 
the general de-emphasis on promotions and the concomitant 
k of power cliques cutting across functional and _hier- 
archical lines. 

Such 


the social scientist a very good vantage point from which to 


blueprint may have its disadvantages, but it gives 


try to understand the basic organizational givens which char- 


icterize human relations at the management level. It is, how- 
> 

*Michel Crozier is at present a Research Fellow at the Centre 

‘ational de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris, and he was last year a 


tellow at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 
at Stanford University, Stanford, California.. 

rhe author wishes to express his gratitude to Miss Colette 
Eichiskky who was a most efficient assistant during the research 
and, for analyzing results, to Miss Miriam Gallagher who gave her 
warm and skillful help in editing this article in English; also to his 
colleagues at the Center whose valuable comments enriched a previ- 
ously too narrow experience. 


zation and the 


impact of bureaucratic rules on the attitudes 
and behavior of people at the shop and at the management 
level. Data on the 


obtained through 


managers’ attitudes and behavior were 
two successive processes: first, considerable 
direct and indirect information was gathered during an in- 
tensive study of three plants where the personnel was sys- 
tematically interviewed according to elaborate fixed schedules, 
and where the results of the survey were fed back to the 
managers as well as to the supervisors and to the representa- 
tives of the workers; second, in twenty out of the thirty plants 
of the organization, the members of the management teams 
were interviewed also with fixed schedules but with more 
open questions. 

All plants of the organization are run with exactly the 
same rules and the same very clear hierarchical roles. They 
are|relatively small-size industrial plants dispersed through- 
out) France, and employing from 350 to 500 workers in 
machine-operating, common labor and service jobs with a 
rather simple and stable technology. The buildings are usually 
quite old but production machines are modern; general equip- 
ment, however, such as conveyors, raw material processing 
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systems, air conditioning, and sanitary devices are very often 
lagging behind. For the managers, problems in the organiza- 
tion of the plant concern the preparation and processing of 
the raw material, for which new types of equipment are 
looked for, transportation and the flow of work which must 
be better standardized and mechanized, the rationalization of 
maintenance and best utilization of machines and equipment 
in view of the maintenance difficulties. By far the greatest 
organization worry of the managers, however, is the alloca- 
tion of jobs and the shifting of workers whenever any kind 
of change takes place, since no transfer of any worker in any 
circumstance can contravene the strict seniority provisions of 
a general national code won over fifty years ago by the unions. 
have complete 
fait 
are protected by a very elaborate seniority code. They 


showed in the interviews a 


Production workers, two-thirds women, 


tenure, but no possibilities of promotion. They get wages 


and 
rather happy pattern of adjust- 


ment to the bureaucratic system, but a very demanding kind 


of relationship with the managers and a strong set of values 
in opposition to management goals. 
Lower supervisors, no more than a dozen in each plant, are 


recruited by competitive examination. The older ones are 


usually ex-noncommissioned officers. The younger ones are 


better educated and more productivity oriented. Their wages 
are rather poor and 


their status is low. They are stripped of 
all direct authority and reduced in fact 


They 


morale and seem to adjust reasonably well only if they resign 


to a timekeeper and 


accounting job. have, in consequence, a very poor 
themselves to accepting the workers’ values. 
There is in 


workers: in 


the shops still another group, the maintenance 
the whole plant, forty to fifty highly skilled 
people of various trades recruited through difficult competitive 
occupational tests. They are well paid, at least when they have 


] 


enough seniority, and very often get more than the super- 


The younger ones, however, get significantly less than 
they would get 


Most 


whom is in 


visors. 
in high-paying wage areas in private industry. 
of the maintenance workers are mechanics, each one of 
charge of all maintenance and repair of the three 
machines he is personally responsible for. They have generally 

very happy but also very aggressive kind of adjustment 
corresponding to their favorable but illegitimate power situa 
tion in the shop. Responsible for coping with the only event 
which breaks a detailed world of rules—machine breakdown 
the real 


-they ar authority at the shop level but arouse 


bitter antagonism among the supervisors and a lot of frustra- 


tion and some rebellion among the workers. 


aggressive 


Finally, over the helpless supervisors and the 


and hostile maintenance men, there is the authority of the 


members of the management team. This centralization of 
authority focuses the attention of the workers on manage- 
ment, but does not help the managers in getting their will 
done at the shop level. Managers, as a matter of fact, do not 
have much organization leeway. They can resist workers’ 
demands, but do not have much possibility of initiating action. 

More will be said about the human problems within the 
shop when we discuss the situation and responsibilities of the 
members of the management team. But, before, we proceed, 
it seems necessary to provide somewhat more detailed back- 


ground about the management group. 


The Career Patterns of the 
Four Members of the Management Team 


The 
director in charge of general coordination, planning and sales, 


management team consists of four members, on 


one assistant director responsible for production, one technical 
engineer responsible for both machine and building main- 
tenance, and one comptroller in charge of supplies, account: 
ing, and personnel administration. The director and th 
assistant director are part of the same promotional ladder 
they are both necessarily graduates of the Ecole Polytechnique 
the top theoretical engineering school in France, since by 
statute the organization can recruit its members of th 
(their formal title) only among polytech- 
niciens. The future director enters the organization at ag 


“engineer corps” 


22 to 24; after two years of training at its private “applica- 
tion school” he will be appointed assistant director in one of » 
the plants and, after twelve to fifteen years as assistant direc- 
tor, he will automatically be promoted to a directorship 
Then he may later become a General Inspector? at the central 
office appointed Director-General. The 
comptroller must have a degree from a law school or a busi 


and may even be 
ness school. He begins his career as a clerk and after many 
years will end it as a comptroller if he can get two promo- 
tions, which usually are given according to seniority. Th 
technical engineer, finally, is a graduate of one of the minot 
engineering schools which do not have much prestige; he i 
appointed technical engineer after having passed a competitive 
examination and spent some months in training. Like his 
colleagues, the director, the assistant director, and the comp- 
troller, he is a civil servant with complete tenure, but unlike 
them his career does not allow for any possibility of promo- 
tion; he will quit the organization and get his retirement 
pension without having had the chance to qualify for an 
other job. 

The director is a man of at least forty, usually in his lat 
forties or early fifties, who has spent a good many years in th 
organization. His promotion has been entirely due to seniorit} 
and the process of his selection may be seen, as a matter ot 
fact, 


since at least half of the assistant directors in the past hav 


as working against the interests of the organization 


quit before being promoted, and since the ones who stayed 
are likely to be those who were afraid they could not succeed 
elsewhere. On the other hand, the intellectual abilities and 
the early training of the director make him fit, or make hin 
think he is fit, for a much more important job. This is a man 
therefore, who tends to feel superior to his functions but has 
usually renounced looking for another job. He is not well 
paid by ordinary business standards, but he gets some tangibl 
fringe benefits—among others, the free use of a large house, - 
and of a car and a chauffeur. To these material perquisites, 
one should add the amount of independence he enjoys and th 
prestige his way of life still carries: he can use his own time 
very much as he sees fit; some of the directors pursue thei 


1. Sales is not a very important function since the organization does 

not deal with private dealers directly but with another public } 
agency; sales problems involve only the planning of deliveries 

stockage, and warehouse organization. 


2. The General Inspector’s job however, is not much sought after 
since it is not very rewarding financially. 
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wn scientific or scholarly research; some have got permission 


assume other administrative duties besides their own, 


sually as experts; some teach part time in higher institutions. 
In the past, 
ips” have made minor but distinguished contributions in the 
ield of arts and sciences, and generally the freedom of action 


at least some of the members of the ‘engineers’ 


nd the gentlemanly status such a job brings its occupant 
remind one of the liberal professions in the late nineteenth 
ntury. 

By contrast, in the plant the role of the director is small. 
are narrowly fixed by the central office. 


Production goals 


Processes are stable and change is extremely difficult. The 
lirector does not have the right either to hire or to fire; he 
loes not have even the right to assign workers on jobs. The 
nly people who are really dependent on him are the very 
weak supervisors’ group, and his only chance of making his 
nfluence actually felt is to administer the rules in such a way 
sto diminish the constant squabbling their application brings, 
nd, in that way, to inspire people with more positive atti- 
tudes toward production. The great majority of the directors 
nterviewed considered, anyway, that production was mere 
outine and not interesting at all. Since sales is not a challenge 
either, the only problem which remains is new construction, 
remodeling of plant facilities, and general equipment and 
general planning of future development. Three-quarters of 
the directors interviewed gave priority to this aspect of their 
tivity; no wonder that some of their critics accuse directors 
‘ 


f “building mania’ 
The assistant director is a younger man from twenty-five 
forty who generally has had to choose a State career 

ecause of lack of business connections or because of personal 

shyness. In the past, graduates of Polytechnique were eager 
to seek employment in State organizations. Now they tend to 
hoose State careers only as a last recourse.? 

\s a young man fresh from school and with no experience, 
the assistant director is eager to learn the job of industrial 
rganization. He feels, moreover, that being put immediately 

charge of the whole production of a plant is a splendid 
pportunity to get the experience he seeks and to get it 
quickly and without risks; he usually will be shifted from 
plant to plant two or three times, if not more, during his 
ears as assistant director, and this will give him some chal- 
enge and some new experience. However, once he feels he has 
everything that can be learned from such a situation, 


stage wl 


earned 
lich comes more quickly than he had expected, he 
will become more and more interested in finding another job. 
Uhe rate of departure has always been high, but seems now 
to be increasing still more inasmuch as the spread of economic 
levelopment provides more and more opportunities for highly 
trained engineers. The rate is now well over sixty percent. 
The comptroller is usually a man considerably past fifty, 
who has been promoted to the top rank in his own profession 
iter a long wait. He is not likely to have been working a 
long time it 


this particular plant, and is not expected to 


ee al, 
3. Since Polytechnique is a military school, board and tuition are 
Tree; but the students have to reimburse the State for all the fees 
if they do not serve in the Army or in the Civil Service a minimum 
t ten years. Many private business firms will lend the man they 
hire the money necessary to repay the State, but this in itself may 
still raise problems. 


remain long. He has with him younger administrative col- 
leagues of the same “corps,” who are impatient for turnover 
and over whom he has a limited influence. Officially he has 
important responsibilities; as a financial officer he has to post 
bond, but his job, in practice, is quite routine; and, but for 
one or two exceptions, the comptroller does not strike one 
as having the opportunity to make his personality count. 

The technical engineer is alone of his sort in the plant,‘ 
which means that he has no other man of the same “‘corps’’ 
to talk to—an isolation which is more than trivial in such a 
small community. Maintenance of all general equipment, 
supervision of machines, maintenance and repair, discussion 
with outside contractors and supervision of their work, keep 
him constantly busy if not overworked; he feels his job is 
a challenging one but he knows he will always remain in a 
situation of subordination and this he resents. He may be 
younger or older, but there is a good chance that he will be 
much older than the assistant director and that he will have 
more seniority in the plant than all other members of the 
management team, since technical engineers are much less 
often shifted from one plant to another. His wages are fair 
but consistently lower than those of engineers with the same 
amount of responsibilities in private industry. He has no status 
compensation. Recruitment is therefore apparently becoming 
very difficult. 

The relationship between these four men is governed by a 
number of detailed rules and statutes, but some ambiguity 
still remains. The director, of course, is clearly Number One 
man, but he is obliged to gather a “‘council’’ at least once a 
week and to listen to the advice of the other members of the 
team. This provision of an old statute is not really enforced 
now; a few directors make it a point never to hold council, 
while others hold them as matter of sound business practice 
rather than as compliance with the rule. There is, however, 
still a technicality involved in such an institution inasmuch as 
the technical engineers can participate only if they are espe- 
cially appointed by the central office to be members of the 
council; all senior technical engineers are so appointed, but 
the younger ones are excluded. 

The comptroller reports to the director, but, because of his 
financial accountability, he has to countersign the most im- 
portant business transactions of the director and has, there- 
fore, the apparent function of checking on him. Practically, 
there is no question as to his being a subordinate, and the 
checking is only perfunctory. The only consequence of this 
ambiguity is some uneasiness and frustration on the side of 
those comptrollers who think they are entitled to more 
authority. The assistant director has no direct relationship 
with the comptroller and there is no problem about determin- 
ing who should be first. But there is some overlapping of func- 
tions and some difficulties in assessing the reciprocal situation 
of the assistant director and the technical engineer. Theoretic- 
ally, the technical engineer reports to the assistant director, 
but this subordination, which is emphasized in the status 
difference, does not hold consistently in practice. The two 
men usually will argue on an equal and relatively free basis. 
Most assistant directors hold a supervisors’ conference in their 


4. Except for the few places where a junior technical engineer 


is made the assistant to a senior one. 
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own office two or three times a week; when they can obtain 
th avreement th technical engines rs they will ask them 
ae a chnical engineers, when they do come, tend 
to act as observers and to avoid appearing as committed 
rtic 1 le which would mark th subordination. 
Res . seniority finally are im 
no ees yee ge of the team. Usually one 
will fin following combinat the comptroller is the 
older man. rather aloof in his administrative department 
aed he deals with his own kind of people, not too mucl 
} Tne dink Seton fastens acid } etal 
1 where } does nc expect to stav ve1 lon The 
=e aill be somewhat vouncer but already a seasoned 
wl s likely to have more seniority in the plant 
j i lier but much less than the technical engi 
ne ] l XI t TC yme time and has the final 
€ lity f what ng on, which means that he ha 
3 : . mintment to the oraniwaton and 
| t } enginet ive-rank. varie col 
S f eX t | ne w 1] have more senio! 
nd. because of his kind of patch 
W 1O} nr in more competent ou&t lar 
O 7 sistant dl contrast. 1 ppe new 
} eX I n will n b likely to have Tre 
mmitment eiths + th n nle or to th org nization 
() ¢ T10r wil Ire 1y have m d cleat that 
© situation presents some aspect of a sort of laboratory 
experin t obs 1s conflict within organizations. We 
deal w \ v delimited group in the experimental 
enst mbie yout who belongs and who does 
mer lated. on migh even sa\ ut off. tron 
( nn the \ have ne othe persons tt tall 
among th yf the staff. since there is an insurmountable 
etwee Tne the S OTdinat i i lé ire ] VE 
t ) t n pe ) ving t sam role ot indu tria 
1an itions, as wel from peopl 
having comparable status in the civil service. Executives in 
\ yuUSINE nen peopl W itl ] ind ot experience 
that is not relevant and cannot even be understood, and with 
whor no common professional ground. 
Oth c Sse] ( the sam mav have the same 
n nter¢ aeten n common employer, 
t 1 ) S nd before the same suspicious general 
p yut the n m¢ oup of the present study is made 
yt techy V ) izat nal responsibilities com 
l t1o!1 whose len seen utterly peculiar.‘ One can 
safely assume, therefore, that if they are not in the laboratory 
vacuum, they are nevertheless much better insulated from 
outside influence than most people in contemporary natural 
professional situations. Finally, such a setup is duplicated 
t times, in identical terms, all over France. 





Io summarize these background elements, we have fout 


rhis is only partially true for the comptroller, whose three or 
four subordinates hope to be promoted one day to his rank and there 
later that 
some consequences for the comptroller’s kind of adjustment 


fore behave on more equal terms with him. We shall see 


this has 


6. Technicians in the civil service are professionals in a staff capa 
city ; 
trial organization has not developed as a recognized technique. 


personal responsibilities are never given to them, and indus- 
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players, separated from the rest of the world and obliged t 





play together. They do not have the same interests at stal 
however, since some expect to quit the game (the assista 
director) or can have professional satisfaction outside of 
(the director). Finally, their cards (that is, their power 


are different 


kes and commitments, } 





If our four players had the same sta 





and no difference in roles, we could work out the pr 
coalitions according to their respective power ;’ howev 


ereater interplay of factors must direct us in 
What it suggests is a less 


other 


the much 
1 oem . ] 
otner way. rigorous and more 


ploratory course: starting the way round, not wit! 


pre di ‘tions to be teste d but with the answers ilre | rive 
to be explained and the explanations to be used f und 
standing what may be the relevant variables. This is mad 


the more easy, since we have a very str: 


* 
with: one major type of conflict keep 


in almost all situations observed. 

We will the refore, start W ith a description of th Xistil 
conflicts, in this way analyze how the situation is stru 
ind from there on study the interplay of personalities wi 
such structured situations, with a view to finally b 
to discuss what is the real meaning of the conflict and wl 
ire the limits set by social control tor its developme: 

The Existing Patterns of Conflict 
Out of the twenty cases we were able to study, we fou 


ir cases of conflict between the technical engine 





on one hand, and the assistant director and/or the directo: 
on the other. Besides this dominant pattern of oppositi 
there were six or seven cases of assistant director vers 


dire “hor. and two or three ot comptroller versus d rector, t 


‘ 1 ' 
of these latte1 types being not only less numerous 


also mort and less demanding than the former. | 


diffuse 
may assume, are well loaded for only one kind 
Whatever the 


to staff the different roles and whatever the peculiat 


dice , we 


outcome. character of the people wh 


types 
combination which may occur in their distribution through 


1 
the thirty almos 


different plants, clashes of personality will 
never occur outside of these quite narrow patterns. 
h ial 


Let us now take a closer look and analyze the most relevat 


characteristics of each pattern. 


The Comptroller Versus Director Conflict 





We have already mentioned the kind of problems 


; ‘ ° ; 1] 
by the relationship between the director and the comptroll 


trate 


Interviews showed us that comptrollers may be frust 
because of their lack of promotional opportunities and som 
what jealous of their Polytechnique colleagues. We occasior 
ally get comments of this sort from a mild-mannered com} 
troller: 

This is not necessary to have a training in advanced 


maths to be in charge of a factory. I do not under- 


] 
a 


stand why a good serious and efficient comptroller coul 
not be a successful director. 


7. See, for example, the studies made on coalitions in a triad. 
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ioed t Frot more aggressive and unpopular one: had some help the last two years; but none of the latter 
stal ire far too many graduates from Polytechnique. ones lasted a year; not only did they not provide help 
28 : aa - ett ier dae cad erin halk wh ae 
ee ‘ke their nose into everything, Thev claim they but they took a lot of my time and even that of the tech- 
inistrators with a mathematical training whereas nical engineer. 


le should he nrimaniv a technics : ; . ; 
e should be p1 marily a technical one. And his assistant director commented: 





we 
ually only a casual remark or a way of speaking Che director is quite aloof; I have myself very little 
the uneasiness. In this context they view theit contact with him and no possibility of training by learn 
lict responsibility, which theoretically entitles them to Ing trom him. 
v | he director, as a very important function. Since they ny ey 
in ] held accountable for any commercial decision they Vl . 1° 1 | 1 e ‘ 
; ° ; . ly assistant director has been here two vears: tor us It 
t countersign, they may claim the right to discuss its : Pe ; , a ‘2 ere 
‘ : . “ye ne . Ss quite a problem; as soon as they are tt uned, they quilt. 
Wit propriateness and aspire to utilize their signature as a sort 
wer. But withholding their signature would be His assistant director had this comment: 
und nsid 1 an abuse of position by the central office. Their My director is a good old man, awfully conservative 
le ty is to check the legality not the appropriateness of the 
aa xa ‘ a 1 
C +e tn »CTOT is quite | T 
1ey have no leeway and, furthermore, the decisions A third director was quite happy 
> the ctor are in themselves likely to be merely routine. My assistant director is very smart, he is a real wonder- 
lers’ bargaining power, therefore, is clearly low, ful guy. 
| since they are not very strongly committed to the job they 2, . a re PRR a be: 
But his assistant director does not follow suit: 
retreat and diminish their stakes, inasmuch as ; 3 , os : : 
eke ound windeaaal Mauke “alk sheen “hae My director always has -eping ideas and keeps chang- 
ey cannot succeed. Some wishful thinking, how . ‘ 1 





W : : 4 ; ; 1; ing them constantly; I ro along without being 
ainain. aIAne Avith acchanCe Ot CONHICE whenever “# ; 
main, along with a chance of conflict wheney able to suggest anything to him. 





lling of the prestige problem will have made it 
a more aggressive comptroller to settle for Second the more conflictual ones. In these cases, the assistant 
. . ° . . sweet o¢ . al . . : . » 
| f spec consideration. But this is relatively ex- director is usually more aggressive. One said, for example: 
My director is just hopeless; he does not accept that 
CRS fr NS Bic Re Sma RR a7 Saar 
4 | Director ] @rTsus Director Conflict someth oo “ee wee? ee - - , - cir Seen e101 F 
, 1 ae . ; . a , one has to have his ipproy il for the slightest detail. 
four h nflict between assistant director and director is 
hn commonly expressed and runs somewl at deeper, And the director, for his part, said: 
rect t it a rather natural and acceptable one since it My assistant director has neither the technical nor the 
siti sve ostly around these most permanent problems of administrative training required; I am obliged to take 
y v, the training of the younger generation and the care of everything. 
vr. t pin le of the older. Director and assistant director ‘ pd 
gs ea Another complained: 
tov closely together, first because plant production, ‘ el as 
] { . : directo! Ss very opinionate * he is aut! ritari: at 
01 of the assistant director, represents the core of ly direct et ted ; he PEORIA RICE 
i, ob eyes ; 1 least when he can get his way. 
Es ship responsibilities, and second because the 
bt tor has to be trained on the job (it is his first And his director echoed: 
3 
the > OT ASSIS irect - the role ! ] . | 
: the role of assistant director and for the Tol As revards the assistant director. I will give you. mi 
af ( ice he will become in due time a director him- opinion; he has the engineering school disease, theory; 
or ctors are supposed to train their assistant direc- he has no training at all and has a lot of trouble getting 
lem gradually a greater part of their workload. along. 
ut, since this workload is not very heavy and since the assign- Te et er = . . . . 
Natal ae pret daa ; Third, as an example of a better kind of relationship, this 
Eee nt v s given first to the assistant director (the prob are 
: Sede ' characteristically shorter duet: 
of sonnel and of plant organization) happens to be 
most difficult and dangerous one, there is a strong likeli- The director: 
eet flict will develop around the division of work. [ let him try and muddle through; I will only interfere 
issistant directors will complain that they are maintained when he needs help. 
1! , y* . . . . 
roll n tute ind directors will complain that assistant direc- : 
erat one f tne assistant director: 
strate : le to assume any responsibility. And the a int direc 
son n nore or less what we got in the interviews. But, My director is very liberal. 
“asior f ther some traces of opposition i he majority of > ° . — 
3 eee : — . fa ROTH OF the One will notice that the director tends to remain imper- 
‘om es, a conflict is rather rare and there are even a few ys ; a ae di; 
com} ; hi; wii een as sonal, to avoid judging directly the behavior of his subordi- 
ses of solid partnership. 7 . ; ; 
TI 7 dl a hi a nate, while the assistant director is consistently and out- 
; he tollowing excerpt atching co ants oO rectors vos . 
need eo F ee on oe Sr , aa a os seta spokenly personal; thus the opposition between generations 
1 assistant directors, will show the tenor of the relationship. . a: : 
der- AtlOnSIP. makes itself felt in style as well. One will also note that the 
ould First, the usual allusive statements. One director said: same problem is well laid out in all three groups: the junior 
} — es ° . : 
: , g oes not want control but needs backing; the senior 
[ now have an assistant but I don’t know for how man does ; 1] kis “| |. One should 
1g; — orstz Dacking W ) : rol. 2s 
ng: s e I have been here, I have had four of them: man does not understand backing without contr« ne snoulc 


‘ad the first one remained three years, which means that I add that the general feeling in the organization is that a 
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successful adjustment is the exception. The most exuberant 


assistant director, after having said: 
Here I have been able to achieve a lot because the direc 
tor has given me real free hand and at the same time 


has backed me whenever I needed it [adds immediately ] 


| have had a very extraordinary chance. 


The extraordinary comes also to the tongue of two of 


the other three satisfied 


Ww ord 
assistant directors. 

| 
t 


The opposition may be aggravated, too, by the change of 





outlook of the present young generation, which has shifted 
away considerably from the more traditional gentlemanly) 
behavior. Young assistant directors seem chiefly interested 





ind technique. 


The main 


factor, nevertheless, remains the amount of 
responsibility. The cases of successful teamwork are also the 
cases where an important program of rebuilding and technical 
transformation of the plant gives enough interesting worl 


and responsibility for both the assistant director and the 


director 
although 


one should emphasize that the conflict, 


really 


diffuse and well argued, is not very deep. Assistant 
directors are able to identify with their directors; their anger 
s the anger of people who have been disappointed. Moreover, 


the temporary nature of the relationship provides some relief. 


Assistant directors come and go, and the directors can evad 
responsibility for them easily; in their turn, the assistant 
directors know that their situation will change in a not toc 
dist future. There is a definite structure to the situation 
br lot of play is allowed for the protagonists inside it. 
The Conf Between Technical Engineer and Assistant 
Directe 

Contrary to the foregoing pattern, in the relations betweer 
the technical engineers and the members of the “engineers’ 
corps director and assistant director) involvement seems 


very great and the conflict pattern very difficult. Throughout 


France, our interviewees reported the same problems and al- 
most the same feelings. 
This 


engineers 


for the responses of the technica 
express consistently their irritation with and 


Polytechniciens. But the 


is especially true 
whe 


even their hatred for the assistant 


directors are also quite committed. Most of them, when 
isked about getting along with other members of the team, 
will refer to the technical engineer, and often in a violent 


+ 


1L?.1 E- Es oe ae } ie 
passionate way which shows how central the problem is 


to their preoccupations. 

What strikes us first in the interviews with assistant 
directors is their constant emphasis on the subordinate position 
of the technical engineer. They will say: 


He is my subordinate—he must report directly to the 


assistant director. 
He is responsible for maintenance of machines and equip 
ment ing to my planning of the organization. 





accordi 


He is a 


subordinate. 


But at the same time they know this theoretical statement 
does not fit the reality, and they worry about it: 


The problem is that the technical engineer has a very 
special situation, I 


my subordinate. 


1e is a member of the team as well as 


Some of them try to explain this difficulty away by complain. } 
ing about the right of the technical engineer to attend t! 
council, or by deploring that they are given older men ; 
subordinates. But still others will locate the trouble at th 
training and professional level and admit their helplessness i; 


technical engineer. One will say, for example: 


facing the 
The school did not prepare us very well for the practical 
technical problems of the plant; I have to ask the tech- 
nical engineer constantly for advice; this makes me lose 
tace. 

Another, after explaining how inadequate his school prepat 

adds: 

We are not 


of the difficulties with the technical engineers. 


While a 


+t) 


on Was, 


} 


confident of ourselves; this may be the source 


third one recognizes bluntly: 


The assistant director can discuss technical problems onl; 


if he can get along well enough with the technical 


engineer. 


The majority of the assistant directors conclude moderate; 
that they do not get along too badly with the technical 
engineers. Nevertheless, such discrepancy between expect 
tions and reality frequently fosters more w‘olent reactions 
such as the three following, which are quite typical of tl 
tone of the discussion and of the arguments presented: 

We [assistant directors] think that in the plants it is 
becoming too much a sort of Mexican army with every- 
body wanting to be a colonel. . 
engineers; a good storeroom manager and a good tech- 
nical foreman would be quite enough .. . and to run the 
whole thing, we are here; the central office seems to 


TOTSCT. «ss 


. we do not need technical 


One must confess that the technical engineers constitute 
the most ... One cannot trust a tech- 


nical 


impossible group. 
engineer ... and the mere existence of such a job is 
absurd ; the service would be better with a good foreman. 
When somebody comes from an engineering school he 
cannot be reduced to a foreman job. I personally think 
the post should be abolished. 

The technical engineer supports the rebellion of the 
maintenance workers against me. If he could have his 
way, I could not interfere in the slightest way in what 
business, that is, everything in the plant.... 
Technical engineers should be suppressed; there is no 
place for two men; they do not have the tactfulness, the 
human relations skill to be in charge of the personnel. 


is his owr 





Technical engineers may be somewhat less violent thar 
described in these last examples, but they are consistent! 
critical and aggressive. All but three, directly or indirectly 
criticized the members of the “engineers’ corps” and the onl 
one who was favorable added to his comments this significant 
understatement: 

The temper of the young Polytechniciens has changed 
very much; they do not think they know everything in 
advance; some of them even are modest. 


His colleagues for the most part complained of the haught 
ness and the incompetence of their assistant directors and 0! 
Polytechniciens in general: 


On 
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nplair What is so depressing is the lack of technical experience for retaliation that he can practically deny his official subordi- 
nd th of people whose job it is to be industrial leaders. ... We nation by making it impossible for his superior to initiate 
nen have no voice and they just don’t know. ... action without his approval. 
att Some of them related in allusive details, as one skillful story- he process works more or less in the following way: 
ness i teller put it: First, production has become completely routine and it is 
ple ah ee ee é only maintenance which will raise problems with the conse- 
... [their] unbelievable, terrible mistakes. : 
a quence that the trouble shooter, the man who can find solu- 
ech But the most widespread frustration concerns the monopoly _ tions, will be the technical engineer, and he will defend his 
lose f the engineer corps over the possibilities of promotion, which position of strength (the impossibility of his superiors getting 
resented as a general conspiracy of the Polytechniciens. along without him) by keeping his own domain free from any 
Only some older and better established technical engineers rationalization. 
repal . : ° ° e 
in from what they tend to consider begging for promo- Second, the assistant director will not be able to control 
1 say they would like only to strengthen the position the technical engineer because, while his domain is that of 
ure f the technical engineer versus the assistant director. the rule of thumb, he lacks the necessary practical training 
No wonder that the comments on the overall relationship to learn the tricks of a trade which the technical engineer 
ther sour: jealously preserves. Moreover, the official hierarchical 
’ : . + . cor ‘hich surrounds > “engineers’ corps” will protec 
on] here is no teamwork possible between the Polytechni decorum - rich nee ind the —— niet rps will pr tect 
sical ens and ourselves. The gap cannot be bridged. the technical engineer by making it impossible for the assistant 
' ; director to undertake a trial-and-error learning process and 
On ccec are 9] ]wt 1 a4 ness it ie ¢ s al svste ° ° . 
IT “Sart all Polytech te ; it is a feudal system thus lose face. As a consequence, the assistant director can 
rate .. there 1s not enough work for them... one should cut : Ba ; sie al “hni ° 
: ee give formal orders to the technical engineer but cannot con- 
hnic throu the services, democratize and suppress the as : : ; 
fe: ly; it is a sort of Mafia trol their execution, and the technical engineer who, of course, 
ai nopoly ; s a sort of Mafia... : 2 ; 
per cannot give orders to him, can, however, control the assistant 
ctor he directors for their part, try to avoid making this kind djrector’s behavior inasmuch as he will be able to set the 
or t | remark; they, of course, benefit from the existence |imits of what is possible and what is not possible for him 
f the sistant director, who acts in a way as a buffer be- to do. 
tween them and the technical engineer. They tend to answer Third, the assistant director has a very weak chain of 
ery neral terms, discussing the problems involved in- command; the foremen who relay his orders are not very 
ice id of passing Juagment. efficient and he distrusts them. The technical engineer, on 
ech- \ few of them, however, usually the ones who have been the contrary, can rely on a strong group of journeymen who 
le some time, or are still, without an assistant director, will are competent and active. At the shop level, these journeymen, 
5 tt resent in more reserved terms a similar picture: the maintenance workers, are in a position of strength vis-a- 
\ er . : : vis the foremen, and, for all practical purposes, they are the 
\[y technical engineer is very competent; unfortu Th: ; ore ics 
tute nately the central office did not give him satisfaction and real ree Ms last e ement of the situation 1s naturally 
ech he thinks I am responsible instead, he is very aggressive strategical. The technical engineer protects the privileges of 
db 1s nd bitter... . the maintenance workers, who cannot be controlled by anyone 
nan of but him, and the maintenance workers, in their turn, make 
| he ... My technical engineer is very good but he is also ee coum ; ; ; 
Bee a a the position of the technical engineer very secure, allowing 
1InK nhyperse itive. We are at odds with each other. . . he ‘ . ° 7 e ° 
ie # ide one iieiaias him to develop and maintain the advantages described in the 
1as 1 ility to synthesize. d , : 
preceding paragraphs. As one of the technical engineers sum- 
the From this brief report, the feelings of the players emerge marized quite frankly: 
his rather clearly, and some of their motivations already appear. ; ; 
\\ Srp gr os ... 1 personally have my journeymen well in hand, and 
yhat € can now turn to an analysis of the conditions and the : ; 5 
: lav; because of that, what I want to do I can do and the direc- 
es oft th oq the are pik oO, . e ° 
a a eee aeeeg ene ee ee tor is obliged to go along with what I want... 
“ed Theoretically, the technical engineer reports to the assistant 
Na lirector, who is in charge of production, for all his duties, Finally, any change in the organization of production itself, 
es maintenance, repairs, and work contracted for outside, which any move of the assistant director in his own domain, will be 
+ thar must be subordinate to the overall imperative of production. liable—because of the position of the maintenance workers as 
tent! But this arrangement is bound to hurt the feelings of the natural leaders in the shop—to the interference of the main- 
recth technical engineer, since it is a permanent subordinate situa- tenance department and its all-powerful chief. Another tech- 
e onl tion he himself has no chance to get relief from by occupying nical engineer explains this in dry terms: 
of as in ] time the ani , a } > oF : : eo es 3 , J : 
ificar n due time the top po ition, and, at the same time, a situation . On top of our duties we are often obliged to take 
which does not fit our society’s regular expectations about up the work of the assistant director... . 
necessary training and competence and which may even con- 
ged trad ins ; . da ° This ot] ; ss of ice o} s is 
radict some of these expectations, such as those concerning [his practical success of the technical engineers is bound 
ge and seniority. finally to have some repercussions in the formal setup. It was 
» A permanent “illegitimate” state of subordination will through this that they won the right to sit at the Council, 
wughti- usually produce revolt and retreatism, but this particular one which means that even formally there is an ambiguous situa- 
and ot s peculiar in the sense that it does not leave the technical tion where, on the one hand, the technical engineer is the 


engineer helpless, inasmuch as it gives him so many possibilities subordinate of the assistant director, and, on the other, as a 





J 
OO 





member of the Council and usually a senior member he can- 
not be brushed off easily. As a consequence, the director has 
become a rather weak arbitrator between a senior and a junior 


executive. As one assistant director put it very angrily: 
becoming a soviet 


assistant directors to this situation is 
likely to be yitter. They have as many reasons to fee] trus- 
trated as have the technical engineers. They are invested with 
formal authority but are constantly prevented from exercising 
And they have 

, f 


taboo; they cannot initiate any action 1n the race 


no alternative. Personnel admin- 


gid bargaining relationship between the unions and 


the central offic reallocation of jobs, the use of 





moral and promotional incentives are all made impossible 


1 


by the strictness of the seniority system. Daily problems of 


I 


running the plant are completely boring. The only possibility 


+ 


ot action. \ challenge fo1 the young assistant director, 


is the kind of progress which comes from technical improve 





ment and the reorganization that goes with it, and here, too, 
he must encounter the technical engineer’s knowledgeable 
comments. He may settle for a moderate course, choose the 
diplomat’s way, concede a lot to get a few limited results; 
this kind of choice is all the more rational since his situation 
is a temporary one and he can regard himself as being in 
learning position. But more frequently, because he is young 
and self-conscious, he will fight back, try to keep the technical 
lI line. In this cast the stage is set fo1 one o1 those 
petty wars where the antagonists will not be able 
inv case on its merits, inasmuch as these struggles 
can be used to weaken the position of the other fellow. 
A neat and typical example will illustrate the possibilities 
n this situation very well, at least as regards the behavio1 
of the technical engineer; the potential opponent this case 
is the director, in the absence of an assistant director in the 
plant at the time: 
A new foreman had been brought to the plant a few weeks 
before the incident; unlike his colleagues he had, through 


previous industrial employment, some good technical training 


An important piece of equipment happens to break down in 


his shop; the maintenance worker responsible for its repair is 
called in, fumbles around and reports it is serious and that 
production will have to stop until further notice. The fore- 


man resents iTrogance and an argument starts imm« 
diately ; the foreman tells the maintenance worker that he is 
lazy and incompetent, proceeds to work at the equipment him 
self and soon discovers the problem is not serious and that the 
reason for the breakdown is the poor maintenance of one of 
the parts. Furious, he approaches the second-line foreman to 
enlist his support in asking for a drastic punishment. This 
fellow tells him to quiet down and to see the technical 
engineer first. When approached, the technical engineer does 
not want to listen; another argument starts and finally the 
foreman is told that he had no right to interfere with a 
problem which was not his own responsibility in the first 
place, and for which he is surely incompetent as all foremen 
are. Still more furious, the foreman breaks in immediately to 
the director’s office. The director listens to him quietly and 
carefully, congratulates him for his zeal but tells him with all 


the tact he can muster that he will have to inquire into the 
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matter further and that he does not think he will be able t 
impose a sanction because there is not enough proof; then 
he drops the whole matter. Relating the incident later, th 
director explained that his decision was the only rational one 
because he was sure that had he punished the maintenance 
worker, the whole maintenance group would have immediate 
ly struck with the covert support of the technical engineer: 
they would have been able to shut down the plant, and th 
central office would never have supported him on such 
menial and ambiguous ground. His acting in the case, ther 
fore, would have made him lose face completely. As 
corollary, of course, was the unpleasant consequence of dis 
couraging one of the rare foremen who could have been 
decisive influence in the plant but instead was led to quit i1 
disgust. But, if it was a painful decision, the director stil] 
felt that it was the right one, and was happy in retrospect not 
to have had an assistant director at the time who, he felt 
would surely have capitalized on the case only to mak 
matters worse. 

The kind of conflictual situation described in the foregoing 
appears very well structured. The four exceptions (20 percent 
of the cases), and the differences among the rest of the cases 
raise interesting problems, the analysis of which can teach us 
a great deal about the range of deviance possible. 

The rebuilding and remodeling of a plant, with all th 
reorganization which is thus made possible, presents the onl\ 
material factor that can upset the regular pattern. As we hay 
already seen, it gives both the director and the assistant 
director enough responsibility and initiative to make the rel 
tionship between them easier; in addition to this, however, 
also gives them a clear lead over the technical engineer. T! 
source of uncertainty in the planning ahead no longer comes 
from the maintenance and repair problems but from the dec 
sions which director and assistant director will take as regard: 
the new layout and the carrying out of the plans. Two of the 
exceptions to the regular pattern coincide with the two most 
important remodeling projects, and in a few other less im- 
portant cases of transformation we can observe some clea 
repercussions in the relative bargaining power of the 
antagonists. 

The personality and the ability of the technical engineer 
makes for a second type of difference. Generally a successful 
senior technical engineer will be more cautious and less ag- 
gressive, which brings a more peaceful relationship. At ont 
extreme of the range of possibilities we have the case of a 
technical engineer who has succeeded so well in the face of 3 
weak director and constantly changing assistant directors that 
he is the covertly recognized master of the house. This 
makes him very tolerant of and friendly to the Polytechni- 
ciens.® At the other extreme we find a technical engineer who 
could not stand the strain of his role and seems to have broken 
down completely, neglecting his own work and retreating in 
a hands-off policy. 

The personality of the assistant director also has some 


8. Contrary to what could be expected, this does not make for less 
trouble in the plant since the maintenance workers, who have lost 
their natural protector because of the truce in the daily war, fee 
more insecure and will fight more bitterly to keep their privileges 
at the shop level. 
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ince, but never accounts for such extreme differences; 


will change the general tone of t! 


relationship but without 





ring its balance. No assistant director will break dow: 


the situation, neither will any succeed in brushing off 


technical engineer except in the cases of plant transform: 
ee coe ; 
This is a tight game, the players are anxious to get the 
ximum out of it, and, provided there are no special circum 


} } 


Ye any significant variation in the 





es, there will not rules. 


hnical Engineer’s Pattern of Adjustment 


° ’ et ei ‘ 
It is not only the technical engineer’s relationship w 


istant director that seems to be well structured, but | 
] rn of adjustment and even the salient point f 
t tow rd the iob can be quite accurately pl dic ted. 
It is zing indeed to find how the interviews of mo 
1eers th ou he u Fra ce oO clo el m itch ] 
| people rarely see each other and thus, sure] 
yt fl ern d DY ersonal intera tion with ich ot] 
| foremost, the technical engineers love the 
pr ] T ting he vhole eries 7 the | t 
being busy and a good third of th complair 
worke i. of not havine the im to lool ftey 
h ut even when they claim they are exhausted, tl 
( ' le enthusiastic about their ix ed ] 
hat jo O € ntial to the fur l I 
nothing that dacs not work ta the 
eT ) who] t t ‘ ] ( ] 
0 rades, competent and acti\ the tech ul 
th f himself the man on whose should 
1, elies 
S technical engine uy r to be ( 
with their subordinates. The re the « 
n who take exception to the seniorit p } 
he would like | sonall t t 
f reward nd punishing. They tal f t] 
ind of the workers generally without obse1 
itions In t} two case we h e peel ] 
nost closely, the worl ymmplained of th 
m ilthou rh the rave them the most whole 
ted rt otherwise. The lative harshness of th 
ineer, however, does not mean that he d ! 
nul on the contrary, it seems he is more perceptive 
the f of the workers than are the oth meml 
€ management team, and more realistic in his appraisal 
Third, if they are overly paternalistic with their sub 
tdinates, the technical engineers are extremely critical of 


} 


superiors, ready to pounce on their mistakes with an 





lousy, and they are extremely intolerant of any 
nd of control. They complain bitterly about the incompe 
and the lack of courage of 


nce of the “engineers’ corps,” 


the people at the central office; they disapprove of the way 


l€ systen 


works and seem to hold the Polytechniciens re- 
sponsible for “‘the whole mess,” especially for their poor wages 
ind absence of promotion. 


Fourth, the technical engineers are quite realistic; their 
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1d loses his self-respect. It is, of course, impossible to ascer- 


1d 
tain to what extent the situation molds the personality traits 
nd to wh ex self-selection process is operating Since 
there little turnover, it seems, however, that the 
constral situation is a powerful rorce. 





A lacs consequence 3c worth mentioning. 

















engineer’s success in the fight for power comes from the lacl 

bf settenaticetion of his d of ‘action. so it is this lack which 
ives him the strateg dvantage of controlling the only) 

source of uncertainty in an, otherwise routinized setup. He 

5 . 

Ww therefe try very hard to keep it that way, which mean 

% tri teen generally conse1 eta gin Al 

natters ¢ izatir ind that he will devote | innovating 
“ys, ° "7 1° ee . + ] . 
yilities to sideline problems, never trying to make progress 

RE s 

the contr ) tability of his ow held but rathe1 
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The Director’s Adjustment Pattern 
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this respect is very different from that of the technic 
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ress and efficiency. They even have within 


ition a few men who are examples of success 





sense, and their prestige is never contested. 


The director, therefore, does not get much satisfaction 
from his professional career. Certainly the prestige of being 
a member of the “engineers’ corps”’ still has some value, but, 


in France’s more competitive modern economy, it does not 
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carry so much weight anymore. Rewards come only on th 
formal side, and there is little likelihood of their inspiring 


a real sense of achievement. 


These difficulties of adjustment, however, could not lead 


to a unique pattern of behavior since, contrary to the tec! 
nical engineers’ group, the directors’ group is 
group and could only 
system 
deal, is staffed by 
themselves 

They 


npecause oT thei 


members of the engineers’ corps lil 


and they cannot dissociate themselves too muct 


have no common objective for which 


retreat in personal achievements outside the job. 


Directors adjust to such a situation in three different 


even opposite patterns, which correspond to three distin 


ways of life, not to mention a fourth intermediary one. 


The first pattern, 


It corresponds to the two or three cases of com 


plete and successful plant reorganization. Certainly tl 


directors who are 
anizational climate which we have described, must hay 
most special qualities. But they also must have had go 
fone: os i ee yg 


1e actual conditions, it is only possible 


allow the necessary allocation of fur 
directors. Each director, 
course, can attempt to attract the attention of the 


office ti his 


need of change, 


for reorganization to a few 
centr 
“c })) 
sound 
he must have special and solid ground 
win out over his competitors. Regardless of the directors ar 
the sheer value of their plans, certain factories will be coi 


sidered first 


simply because of practical, material argument 


and certain others because of a long history of precedents 
Of course, a director is not appointed to a factory witho 


some consideration of his qualities; he must fit into t 





ies of the situation, although the hazard of seniorit 
Moreover, sinc 
it is dificult for assistant directors and directors to furnis 


proof of their qualities of leadership, outside of special cast 


possibilit 


may interfere with rational placement.!! 


for which certain people have to be chosen, the choices at 


not choices made according to accomplishments but the mor 


hazardous choices of personalities. As a result, qualities 


diplomacy, skill at patching up, at smoothing down, at con 


promising, tend in the long run to be better appreciate 


while the who could hay 





more independent personalities, 
succeeded well in another environment, tend to be set asid 


Seen through his colleagues 


the successful director looks like a matter of luck an 


favoritism. But, at the same time, its rarity gives it a brilliant 


aura. For the man himself, it is extremely rewarding since 
allows the satisfaction of two contradictory demands, th 


demand for security and the demand for achievement. An 


finally, for the organization this kind of adjustment, rare 4 


it is, has a tremendous importance in that it offers an embod 
ment of perfection as a yardstick for measuring other pe! 
formances. Directors themselves, although they usually pr 


fess to reject such a standard, are much influenced by tt 


existence. 


11. One man who, because of his special qualities, was well quali 
fied to lead the necessary reorganization of a certain plant was 0 
available when an appointment was to be made there. 


dominant 
rebel against the whole bureaucrat; 
The central office, of which they complain a great 


to fight and 


personal freedom, they can find an eas 


that of happy, successful adjustment 


able to achieve such a result, in the or 


project, but, since most plants are i 


eyes, the happy adjustment o! 
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At the other extreme, in the usual routine-like plant 
situations, we find two contrasting types of reactions corre 
nding to two different ways of life. 


Directors who choose the first of these claim they have 


responsibility for everything which 
They justify thei 
When 


they pretend they are perfectly free. 


happen in the plant. r claim by taking their 





rmal power seriously. giving the stamp of their 


They happen, 
certain kinds of solutions, 


course, consistently to choose 


ey explain this by emphasizing their concern for the 
1 


‘neral intere They are careful and cautious people who 





they have to sacrifice short-run advantages for 


long-run benefit of the institutions they are in charge of. 

nt denying of reality makes for a rather dramatic 
lic character, who can play sometimes with great sophis- 
tion the part of an elder statesman, carrying with him 


fe i 


mpressive majesty of the public service, however wea 


s decisions of the moment may be. His own private person 


I 
ms itself to be influenced. The aura of glory one sees 
ling him will not leave him the factory gate. A 
ised and dignified ee in a around the plat 
shows all the external marks of happy and successful 
Phe lleagues of this type, who have chosen a second 


1 of adjustment, appear, on the contrary, to be extremely 


appy. Their solution of their difficulties is not to deny o1 


t 


imate 


While th 


reality but to exaggerate its unpleasant aspects. 


elder-statesman type pretend they are free to do 


vthing they would like to do, that nothing has ever been 
osed on them that they themselves had not previous] 
ired, these others claim that they do not have the slightest 
eway, that they are just transmission cogs with no initiative, 


finally, that their job is completely useless. But this 
is more sophisticated than would appear at first 


nce. By minimizing their | ciaeknal role, they are pre 
e self respect of their own priv ate lives. If a director 


loes not have any possibility of achievement at all, one 


nnot accuse him of not having succeeded professionally. He 


efore, still make claim being a brilliant and 


achievements 


heir colleagues identify with the 


however his work 


. While 


those of he 


lished citizen, poor 
in his own eyes 


ssful director latter type deny the possi 


oT success, 
These two opposite patterns of behavior are, of course, 
often as clear as this description. But a sizable 
directors have reactions surprisingly close to these 


nodel . Sas | 
odels, one out of four directors claiming that they are 


erfectly free and responsible, one out of three claiming that 


ey do not have anything to decide upon. 

In between these two so-called unsuccessful groups, there 

re a variety of different personal adjustments wherein one 
recognize traits of both the first and the second pattern. 

Usually, however, people in this group are more realistic and 

le about their own possibilities, and a number of direc- 

to the 


But in certain 


sensib 


ors among them might be considered somewhat closer 
successful pattern which we first described. 
other cases we find more incoherence than realism, some people 
claiming, time, that they 


unable to decide independently. 


at the same are all powerful and 


might ever 
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The Assistant Director’s Adjustment Pattern 


Assistant 
appraisal of their own situation much better 
But, if their 


directors seem to be able and _ realistic 
rec rs Ss De aDle to stan¢ realistic 


than directors. 


individual reactions are not as sharply con 


as those of their elders, they are 


from being as structured as 


the tect 


flicting among themselves 


still quite diversified and far 


those of their natural antagonists, inical engineers 


is well in line with the peculiarities 


t} 


Such kind of adjustment 
of their 


job and 


. e - ° 
own situations. | heirs is it 1e@ same time a le irning 


a very secure one, so that they do not have too much 


to worry about; they do not have so much at stake as eithe 


the directors or the technical engineers; being lucid about 


their problems will not endanger their self-esteem. 


(heir relatively inferior situation in the power relation 
ship is, of cou 1 strain and it does involve them affectively, 


yut it does not affect i eas outlook. Assistant directors 


ion, curse the organi 


can find scapegoats in the old genera g 

zation system, and believe that it will eventually change. 
W het he1 they wait yatiently Tor their urn to come, or ficht 
back bitterly, or prepare for their departure from the organi 
zation, criticism still remains, for most of them, a healthy, 
enjoyable iCctlVITy whicl does not have to pvecome self 


lerogatory. So one senses, within their interviews and color 
ing most of their attitudes, a feeling of detachment, a certain 
freedom of commitment which makes it easier to adju 
re aa well, to a situation, without 
Intellectual 


well-balanced 


temporarily, and 
easing to criticize aggressiveness can still 
coincide with a rather affectivity. 

the conditions for a 
> different 


himself has little 


As regards the job itself, however 


happy kind of adjustment are narrow. Three givens 


on which tl tant director influence, if 


1e assis 


iuny, will determine it entirely; first, the existence of a pro- 


gram of reo} ization, or at least of considerable non-routine 





ctivities in the plant; second, the willingness of the director 
to give him a free hand; and third, the relative helplessness 
of the technical engineer. Usually all these givens will exist 


lere is a program of reorganization 


yroadminded and cooperative 


vill lose 


In such a situation, the assistant di 


the directo1 is likely to be more | 


; ' 
ind the technical engineet his decisive veto power. 


rectors are enthusiastic 


about their jobs and generally much better adjusted. 


Such an adjustment, which can be recognized three o1 


four of our cases, seems to be conducive to more tolerance for 


to more moderation and realism 


Happy 


system of 


the central office policy, and 


l z ; 
the discussion of the problems. issistant directors, 


il] yrganization and the 


however, still criticize the 
: 3 Se 
behavior of their elders; they still think et might eventually 


quit the organization. But they seem to have a much greater 


sense of their own responsibilities and more interest in prac 


tical problems. Beyond this, they do not appear to share 
similar personality characteristics. 

The difficulties most of the rest of the 
them at least) run into do not produce 
r. We will find, 
all sorts of individual adjustment, 
First, the 
generalized hostility to the system of organization and to the 


assistant directors 
(three-quarters of 
a consistent pattern eithe in a general climate 
of moderate frustration, 
with some common characteristics, however 
older generation which we have already mentioned is com- 


mon; second, sharp comments on the technical engineer with, 
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the job; and, third side. Whatever his own earlier orientation, he has to recog- 


ange is through technical 





Zatior oblem ze that the only wav to 

progress. Technique is his only chance, and he is likely, after 

leolo bitter disappointments over problems of personnel 
cyreli *han his own views to fit the situation. Even here, o 
t] ly e, he will not have a great deal of success because of th 
then ypposition of the technical engineer. But such a struggle i 

re personalized form will be more exciting and event 

f lo ore rewarding than the fight against bureaucratic rul 


Then. too. there are the examples of the factorie wher 








lent t the sc important innoy itions have been successfully introduce 1. an 
tors sav almost with which the assistant directors are much more ready t 
blic servic identify than are the more envious directors. 
pa Rat ry) dank disecton” Wdeoloey. Giecetote. tk abt 
) | t} mask onalizir industry. it nresent 
Ease ete eas powerful aroument for giving their group a char to 9 
ha i. tin choession with tedbaias wae be aan 
ve more ) producing change and change h 
h roal. 
\ \\ 1] ] z7\17 howeve? S the second I 
sul } VW | w! he assistant director | ne 
wo! 1 nd towat lirect How is it th t sam D ople who \ 
eee Baa eee 
ide all other problems. will now be cautiot 
feel ab progress, and will consistently give the lead to hun 
tim ( é in To understand it we must qualify what w 
poten Bete aaa have said about the assistant directors’ ideology. It P 
~ thei pe sure not an id] philosophy, it is philosophy int led Tt 
ot che sationale dor actual anton: jheca 
I wit! irect ‘-annot and do not introduce it chang 
1 q the few cas overall reorganiz | 
but de not succeed. and dc not even beliey com- 
1 +h, 7 1 “ceed he lacl of responsi 1 
f ain: es sue] Goniiiient dake it sesdhle far then io ae 
for their point lucidly, without assuming the burden of the cor 
hich con equences. But when they become director, they have 
len ssume one way or another the responsibilitv of the svsten 
which means giving priority to human relations sinc 
equalitarian organization, these conside 
earing ot! tions become preponderant. But their view of human relation 
ow become rather skeptical and conservative, and will 
osition dos come more and more so inasmuch as their own possibilitie 
tv uccessI\ -hievement will narrow down. Things do not change 
sume, in view 0 hey feel, and perhaps ought not to change easily; human 
col n re the key to everything but it is a kev fo 





} : : : .s + al 
more than for opening up. Humanism in this context w 





x +} . ove e ’ . 
you mean recognition of the other fellow’s right to oppose change 
acceptance of the status quo. 
aie ¢ q . fF ¢h 
entire career development of the members of the 
W effi , iis +f 
engineers corps can be interpreted as a gradual adjustmer 
‘ons e anc ’ ‘ ; ota Re ae al ean 
to the organization as it is, with its principles of seniorit 
ze tn the situ : . 
its 





and impersonality, with its rigidity of behavior and 





stu efficien He : | _ ; . . ‘ 
are I resistance to change. In so adjusting, the directors will resign 
snl role l only . si . - ‘ 
at themselves to narrowing down their expectations still more. 
O ers en oO 


But they will not abandon, really, their former ideology ; the 
will still look toward change as a positive value which onl} 
special circumstances oblige them to discard. 


Such an adjustment is in sheer contrast to the aggressive 


engineers who were 


kind of the technical engineers, who can adjust successfully 


- 


) 
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recog nly when they deny the formal order of the organization 
hnic rectly at least, some of its main principles. One might 
sftey wonder, however, at this paradox; the leaders of a stabilized, 

nservative, bureaucratic system profess a philosophy of 
re. of hange in organization patterns, while the “coming men’”’ 
of th oup opposing them is consistently conservative in that 
1, sheet 


1 The Meaning of Conflict 





wii] 
a in a Bureaucratic System of Organization 
It s clear that at the root of all the conflicts which 
9 h inalyzed there is some kind of fight for power. Such 
ae well in line with the results of most recent re 
rches in organizational behavior, which have shown how 
notion of control and power may be for under 
a uman relations in large-scale organizations.!3 We 
igate these findings any further here, but we 
) mind that there are no organizations without 
v oblems and conflicts arising out 'of them and, more 
here are none where these conflicts are not checked 
d of social control. We will now trv to discuss 
7 reneral basis, in terms of the forces operating in 
itic systems of organization, the meaning of the 
which make these conflicts so acute in the case 
died and the nature of the social control which 
cw the organization together. 
os WI! ns most striking when we compare the situation 
% t ment team with the situation of the most com 
f organizational hierarchies are two facts: first, 
—- es which usually prevent the development, or 
| expression, of conflict are absent; and second, 
oa \ eG neculiar balance of power, of prestige and of 
7 | in the job which makes it necessary and even 
} for the protagonists to engage in conflict. 
7 O ve side ( in the absence of the traditional 
h prevent conflict, three main remarks can be 
aah Y ur group members have perfect securit 
. rd to tenure but even in regard to promotion: 
depend upon one anoth« upon higher 
s Vi ne could line up. They have, in this respe Ces 
LW ind can be, if they want, as independent as 
o 
Al hey | Second, they have no chance of being materially 
lange rewal or even of gaining in status by their personal 
uma! chie ents; personal achievements are not even measurable; 
ycking t is almost a private affair for each individual concerned, so 
wil that e delivered not only from fear but also from hope. 
lange Third differentiation of their roles and their specification 
such that teamwork is not necessary to keep the system 
f the going ; it surely may help morally and materially in achieving 
tment t] | goals but the absence of cooperation does not 
orit rit strain. Our four individuals, therefore, can be 
1d sic completely autonomous in the sense that there 
resig is notl n the system they belong to which requires them 
more to cooperate, to adjust to each other, or to compromise on 
the their conflicting interests. They have little to gain in the 
1 onl} long run by teamwork and compromise, since successful 
._ |. — 
'essive 13. See, for example, Dorwin Cartwright (ed.), Studies in Social 
sfully Power, University of Michigan, 1958. 





performance does not require it and since their future is 

already set up in advance and will not be changed by the 

kind of relationship wl they have with their colleagues. 
On the positive side we will notice that the opposition 





between maintenance and production, which is at the: root 


of our main conflict, is found in all industrial setups but does 


not usually stir up much trouble. A rough comparison made 
with factories produ he same product with the same 
technology in other countries shows that some of the technical 





difficulties about which pe in France are so worried do 








not even come to mind in different systems of organization: 
the human rel ns and power relations arrangement alone 
seems res] ible. According to our findings we can 
explain th eness of the conflict as being due to an unusual 
distribution of the power of initiating action in the plant, of 
the official prestige, and of the commitment to the job. The 
tor } F ] y In t | } 2° it > 
ictor whose offic ce is lowest and whose commitment 
to the jo ) f his lifetime involvement with it, is 
1 ] } ] f 4} aiar “c 
iichest is t » his ¢ ol of the major source 
of uncert lil ty in the 0 itine or tactory life to control also 
he in r of on within the usual range of behavior. 
His antag ts have no way to retaliate effectively, except 
special circumsta! , but they can adjust to their situation 
f pear ; a SR i eas 
ec Is I ¢ } I ( ne joD which makes retrea 
or 
At a hiche vel of ction, the major elements of our 
alee atateal a eailiahias he the siotdsey off daw aietel wile 
the organ esents idividuals, their isolation 


from one another and the lack of congruence of these roles 











with the actors’ expectations. There are only a few roles, and 
they are all well structured and do not allow for individual 
experir 1e1 t 1 innovation. Peopl » do not expect to shift 
from one rol the | not depend much upon one 
inother f« inment of their goals. They can therefore 
ke up th yf the roup without either mental 
eservations sions f ( al change of circum- 
tances. If there should | ( ibility of an equal enough 
ight, an otherwise tri ypposition of roles will develop into 
1 basic ff vhich will mit the actors to express their 
own frustrations about their professional situation. 
Such an arrangement reminds one of earlier role differen- 
nV 1 sO es. Modern professional role systems 
ed to, savy, those of the eighteenth century appear to 
1 by tremendous diversification of the pro- 
fessional role nd the constant shifting of the individuals 


As a consequence, lifelong inter- 


one role to another. 


trom 


Ral Se ceca. cia als merece alia 
onsiderably ; one can argue that 


have 


ts have receded 





group confi 


1 


the tensions they generated been at least partially re- 


1 1 
placed by the 
person i] 


tension of interpersonal competition and by the 


anxieties of individuals who have been obliged to 


internalize some of these earlier role conflicts. But, in any 


1 oe ] Qo + 


case, people who could conflict on a more permanent basis 


tend now to be too far apart, and people who are in constant 





h too dependent on each other and 


+ } E oh ] . 
know too much of the other 


enough contact are muc 
fellow’s viewpoint to be able to 
develop such basic conflict. 

Doe: 


system we 


it mean that, as a consequence, the organizational 


have studied can be considered as a conservatory 


of more ancient patterns of behavior? It is certainly true to 
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some extent what is the organizational logic which a In private organizations, however, they are checked by tl 
counts for sucl esult ? powerful unifying force which is provided by the control of 
Three related principles govern the social svstem of the the promotional ladder. But the lower we go down tl 
tac sw e studic first. comp] equalitv betwee hierarchical scale, the weaker this control becomes with th 
ernie wit i hi ‘h ‘cand whol esult that intergroup fights will tend to develop in the low 
x Bete Fes eel kee nana ccounting f¢ echelons. In public administrations such a control become 
e “oO . . . 1 ‘ 
aa : e A sai , Faces om more difficult at higher levels as well, especially in the olde: 
es wnytede far ach of these maior soles: with abstract con nd more “‘bureaucratic”’ ones of which our case is an extren 
Ba et ; Feclettinn < atin aninersal xample. Rigidity of roles and lack of communication betw 
detaile ly to all s em will make conflict likely to appear in all weak g 
nee oncon hun »f the system. 
s The can t os Bi eve in the case at hand, social control sets limit 
tv t ) equal ( the ] Other people’s privileges cannot be infringed upon; minin 
f outsi nent a ws them | = duction standards, order and decorum, status preeminet 
sarah Ot -AMmor elimir him of the direct must be observed. Two sets of forces in tl 
’ A con 
‘ 7" | e espect seem to be at work. First, the feeling by members 
, 
ill groups that their privileges depend at a very high ley 
: ; eee na WL ae upon the other groups’ privileges, which means that tl 
ok uthoritv of the director as a final arbitrator for keeping pe 
. dey St ( : a : 
und order must be recognized; and second, the feeling th 
1 n s n . . ’ . : 
the standards of the organization’s achievements and ( 
()uts } W 1 ieee ' , ; 
a. should be compara le to general expectations in societ 
Nes ce ace ae 
Che first kind of pressure keeps the system work 
( yutine basis, the second accounts for change and prog1 
which comes from the top down in an impersonal way, wit 
x ' ' ( the members of the “engineers corps” as change agents. Oc 
pational or professional roles, however, remain frozen into 
very ancie! ittern, with no likelihood of internal motivati¢ 
( S { change. This alone invites the foreseeing of some 
( S ( t] of crisis when the acceleration of progress will mak 
he . endenci ge-s impossible for such a system to adjust to modern societ\ 
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oy Ethnic Origins, Educational Level, and Responses 


ail to a Health Questionnaire 
e old | 

, Sydney H. Croog’ 
erw t * » 
ae Attitudes toward illness and medicine in various popula The present article is a report on the responses of 1,182 
nin ae ; : ; : 5 ; ; 
croups, differential reactions to pain, as well as relation- young men from five ethnic groups to a health questionnaire, 
nin . 1 . co , ° ’ ake ° ° ° 
er ps between social status and types of illness have been the Cornell Medical Index. The primary aim of the study 


1 in a number of studies in recent years. Such 








1 has provided accumulating data on the role of social 


h le 
cultural elements in perceptions of illness and in the 
is logy of certain physical and emotional diseases. Evidence 
ha rts of war observations and experimental situations, 
a well as from clinical studies in medical fields offers numer 
fc lications of relationships between perceptions of illness 
pair d factors external to the individual.! 

| Howe despite increasing awareness of situational, cul 
" emotional variables in the experiences of pain, 
i ace nd rec Ty “-h remains ¢ be achi -d in the 
0- | recovery, much remains to be achieved in th 
7 ion of culturally defined responses to illness. In 

il and research work with disease and disability 

instance, it is common to make assumptions about indi 

ls on the basis of group norms with little systematic 


trical evidence of what the group phenomena may be. 
physicians treating patients from 
in America 


For example, numerous 


ed ethnic and racial groups are aware of 


Ten n reaction to symptoms of physical and mental 


in the absence of empirically validated evidence 


roup norms, they must proceed primarily on the basis 





Jual experience and clinical intuition. 


H. Croog is Lecturer on Social Relations at Harvard Uni 
Associate in Harvard School of 


Sidn 
: Research Sociology, 
lic Health 

Data for this report were gathered while the author 
in the Medical Service Corps, U.S. Army, in the Neuro 


was on 


t dit 
ve duty 





s Division, Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, 
\\ d Army Medical Center, Washington, D.C. The author 
grateful to the following for their contributions: Dr. David McK 
ch, Director, and Colonel Albert J. Glass, formerly Deputy 
rector, Neuropsychiatry Division, Walter Reed Army Institute 
Research; Dr. Ardie Lubin; Dr. Morton F. Reiser; and Dr. 


[haler. Robert W. Freeman provided valuable assistance 
processing the data. Philip B. Daniels of Harvard University 
ided in the statistical analysis. 


Margaret 


The range of materials is broad, including studies in psycho 
somatic medicine, public health, physiology, psychiatry, and other 
elds. See, for example, Henry K. Beecher, “Pain of Men Wounded 

Battle dnnals of Surgery, CXXIII (Jan., 1946), 96-105; 
tanley Cobb, Emotions and Clinical Medicine, W. W. Norton and 
., New York, 1950: D. L. Farnsworth, “Pain and the Individual,” 
Vew England Journal of Medicine, CCLIV (March, 1956), 559-562; 

P. Haugen, “Current Concepts of Pain Process,” Journal of 
Chronic Diseases, 1V (July, 1956), 4-10; L. C. Kolb, “Pain as a 
Phenomenon,” Connecticut Medical Journal XX (Feb., 

1956), 116-123; Hans Selye, Stress of Life, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

New York, 1956; Edward Weiss and O. Spurgeon English, Psycho- 

somatic Medicine, W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 1957; 

Harold G. Wolff, Stress and Disease, Charles C. Thomas, Spring- 

held, Ill., 1953; Harold G. Wolff and Leo W. Simmons, Social 
, Science in Medicine, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1954. 


Biosocial 


was to determine whether significant statistical relationships 
found 


recorded on 1 


would be between: a) ethnic origins and b) scores 
‘st instrument designed to help appraise 
ignificance. A broad aim was the ex- 


symptoms of medical 
ploration of cultural differences in the expression of symptoms. 


Research Procedures 


Data for the study were gathered at Fort Dix, New Jersey, 
research project undertaken in 1954 by the 
Neuropsychiatry Division of Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Research.2 The broad Army project was concerned with 
the analysis of techniques for predicting the incidence of 


ulcer, and the Cornell Medical Index was included as one 


as part oft a 





af a set of tests and questionnaires. 
Army 


through the Army induction center, were chosen 


is they were processsed 


by a random 


Two thousand inductees, 
selection technique. As participants in the research, all com- 
pleted the Cornell Medical Index and a sociological question- 


naire designed by the author, besides carrying out other pro- 


cedures involved in the research design. Since preliminary 


ippraisal of Cornell Index scores in terms of sociological 
factors revealed certain marked trends, these lines of approach 


were followed through, and the results are presented here. 


Selection of Ethnic Groups 


After the data-gathering phases of the project had been 
completed, the total sample of 2,000 men served as a pool for 
the selection of ethnic samples used in this study. The ethnic 


were isolated on the basis of operationally defined 
traits. Those 


identified both parents as being of a specified national origin 


groups 


men who, on the sociological questionnaire, 


2. For other publications reporting research on the inductee sample, 
H. Croog, “Relation of Plasma Pepsinogen Levels to Ethnic 


see S. 
Origins; Implications in Duodenal Ulcer,” United States Armed 
Forces Medical Journal, VIII (June, 1957), 795-801; A. Damon, 


‘Constitutional Factors in Acne Vulgaris,” American Medical 
1ssociation Archives of Dermatology, LXXVI, (August, 1957), 172 
178; F. J. Ryan, “The Relation of Performance to Social Back- 
ground Factors Among Army Inductees,” Ph.D. dissertation, The 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C., 1958; H. Weiner 
et al., “Etiology of Duodenal Ulcer. I. Relation of Specific Psycho- 
logical Characteristics to Rate of Gastric Secretion (Serum Pepsino 
gen),” Psychosomatic Medicine, XIX (Jan.-Feb., 1957), 1-10; P. G. 
Yessler, M. F. Reiser, and D. M. Rioch, “Etiology of Duodenal 
Ulcer. II. Serum Pepsinogen and Peptic Ulcer in Inductees,” Journal 
of the American Medical Association, CLXIX (Jan., 1959), 451-456. 
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that group. In the « of the Traits of the Sample 





’ renee Since all men in the sample had recently passed throug ( 
i x se] ) . . . . . . 
\ ( . e-induction and induction physical examinations, they car 
‘ | < } mn] cieted > ae e 
yew : CO! m ) rard population with a known high-health ley 


Moreo selective service procedures had resulted in 


was composed of men from all socia 





7 
ocreene mples of this type are ordinarily d i] 
‘ollect for testing outside large ile 

N= 53! ions such as the armed forces. The availability of 2 J 

1 Dp 

N : N 7 large sample of males in their early adult years, all of whor 


ysical requirements, presents an unust 
nity for the study of perceptions of health and illne: 
mal population. However, because the men are sel 


1 } 


n th standpoint, ce 


ynclusions from the present st 

c rily be generalized to groups which have not 
edi Index Health Question: milariy screened. 
t were relatively homogeneous in age, y 
letail ral med ( mi f 21.1 years. They came mainly from u 


e percentage deriving fron 


New York City. Less than two percent were ft 
rrounds. About 80 percent of the samy 
nd New Jerse while 
imarily from the New England st 
of t t’ t l ethi omposition of the sample was affected t 


ee by the fact that Fort Dix, New Jers 


v is of the research project Large concentratior 
1 . . . 
etnnl rroups are found in t no! 


of the United States, the area for which ] 

















1 
f l Army induction and training cente1 : 
Results 
t O and Cornell Medical Index 
for the Cornell Medical Index were subjecte 
. lysis through non-parametric tests. Afte1 
as been differentiated, thev w I 
median Cornell score. In Table 1 the med 
each group is reported, and the semi-interqu 
resented as a measure of dispersion. As can 
=e i noted, the inductees of Italian ethnic origin recorded tl 
; ”" highest median number of affirmative responses regardi 
symptoms and illnesses, while the Jewish soldiers ranked 
tually the same level. The median score for men 
B 1a German ethnic origins was the lowest of the five whil ' 
N } ductees of British and Irish origin were almost identic ? 
nell Medical 1; a ren . n median score to the inductees of German descent. I 
; ve , \r of variance test was performed, comparing t 
: : ( lical Index scores for all five ethnic gro TI 
' ss 7s ae w ct , sen wn results were significant at the .001 level of probability, pe i 
2 Erdman Che Cornell Medi mitting the rejection of the null hypothesis that there wet 
Q i Outpatiel! imitti Departme no differences between scores of the groups. . 
3 sa ee ean aed e ns a} a Through use of the Mann-Whitney U Test, a series of : 
Medical Index-Health Questionnaire VII. The Prediction Comparisons of group scores was carried out, matching eat 5 
» 0 


group with every other one.* The specific ratings of difte 


soma Psychiatric Disa 1 rmy Training 
j Psychiat III (Ju 54 37-4 K. Bro +} - . in Table 2 d 
ences between the groups are shown as Z scores in Table 2 : 
interpretation of Symptoms wit a Data-Pro t] 
merica Ve a dss atio irchives of Interna ee cl 


CIII (May, 1959 
Val oI the Corne! 
gy, XXIII (1959 


‘Th 4. For discussion of the Mann-Whitney U Test, see Sidney Siege 
nal of Consult Nonparametric Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences, McGraw-Hi 
Book Co., New York, 1956, 116-127. cl 


M. Powell Lawton, 
Index,” J 
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TABLE 1] 


Medical Index Scores of 
Median 


Cornell Inductee Ethnic Groups: 


and Semi-interquartile Range 


Se interquartile 
I Group Number Median Score Rang 
330 13:5 8.9 
Jen 395 13.4 8.0 
British 119 9.8 5.4 
245 9.8 6.6 
(germal 93 9.6 6.5 
1182 12.0 tat 
Difference between scores which were sign fhicant at a mir 
m level of .01 are marked by an asterisk. Absence of an 
indicat that ne tatict s}] ionificant diffe y 


TABLE 2 


from Comparison of Cornell Medical 
x Scores of Each Ethnic Group with All Others 


Mann-Whitney U Test 


Resulting 


Ind 


German Irish Italian s 
Rritist 4 ()? 7 7A 07 
Gern 15 60 75 
Irish 3.57 } 
' Os 
s indicate le ra) nl it | t 
As n ve noted in Table 2, the five ethnic groups appea 


insofar responses to he 
The three 
British, and 


Nor do the groups wit 


nto two diy isons, 


lestionnaire are concerned. groups 


Wwest median scores—German, Irish—-do not 
liffer statistically from one another 


and Jewish in 


the highest median responses— -the Italian 
ictees—diffe1 
for the Italian and Jewish soldiers do differ from those fo1 


from each other. On the other hand, scores 


the Irish, British, and German inductees in every case at a 


minimal significance level of .01. 


Education and Cornell Score 


With one exception, when the educational level of in 
ductees within each ethnic group was examined in regard 
to Cornell score no significant relationship was found. The 
single exception discovered, however, was in the case of 
Italian for Cornell 


associated with low level. 


score 
appeared to be The 


other group with a high median score, the Jewish inductees, 


nductees of origin whom high 


educational 
did not display the same type of variation by education as did 
the Italians. While this finding may be related to particular 
characteristics of the Jewish group, it may also be a statistical 
artifact, since a relatively small number of men were in- 
cluded in the low educational category. These men, twenty 
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four in number, comprised only six percent of the Jewish 
ethnic sample. 

As may be 
completed 


Cornell score of 


Table 3. 


three years of high school or 


those Italian inductees who 
iTS less had a 
19.4 items, while those who completed at 

hi 12.6. 


seen in 


median 


four years of high school had a median score of 





tor one 


attended college 
vear or more exh bited a median score of 11.4. When scores 


; 4 
for these three educational groups were 


inalyzed. usit 


Chi-square test, differences were found to be significant 


permittin the rejection of the null hypothesis / K2 27.09 
n<05). 
TABLE 3 
Italian Ethnic Group: Cornell Medical Index Scores: 
Median and Semi-interquartile Range. By Years of 
School Completed 
Yea Sch Media Semi-i : 
Completed N Sco Rar 
Ihree Yea f 
oh School 
Unde 102 19.4 12.8 
Four Years of 
High School 130 12.6 8.8 


One Year of 
‘3 lege or 


326 13.4 8.8 


Total 


yntained 330 men, bi 


jucation. 


* The original Italian ethnic sample c« 


not satisfactorily complete questions on ¢ 
‘L; 8) ae is . f 
In separate Ch square tests, each of the three groupings of 
Italian inductees classified ( 1 level was compared 
with the other. Cornell Index scores of the inductees who had 
’ ' ec ' ‘ on ; 
completed less than three years of high school differed si 


the me! who h id ittended it le ist 


0.02, p<.01). Scores for the 


one vear of college xX | 


soldiers 1 school were in an inte 





mediate position, in that no statistical difference was found 


ther the high | 


] } 1 > 
between them ind el or the low educ itiona 


groups. However, it should be noted that in the comparison 


of the high school graduates with those who had completed 
three years or less, results were in the direction of statistical 


significance (X¢ 


the stati 


14.52, p<.10). 


stical results must take into account 


Analysis of 
the 


schooling refers in some cases to an incomplete process. Some 


fact that the variable of educational level or formal 
of the men who were drafted into the Army after completing 
high school would have entered college under ordinary cir 
cumstances, and they intended to do so after completing Army 
The high ! 


graduate category shown in the 
therefore, a composite one consisting of: 1) men who 


service. school 
table is, 
had completed their formal education and 2) those who would 
have been included in the college level category if the research 
had been carried out after they had completed their education. 

The men who completed three years of high school or less 


represent a somewhat different set of circumstances. At the 
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the Army was not drafting men because of 


Thus, 


time of the study 


wartime emergency. 


there is little likelihood that men 
+} 


who completed three years of high school or less were required 
to leave schoo] because of the draft, and there is even less 
likelihood that these men would later attend college. When 
this latte group Is compared with the college-educated seg 


ment, two relatively distinct groups are being compared, and 


the statistical significance of differences in their Cornell 


arly noteworthy. 


— 
/ 
f 

6 














Che imp of Italian high scores upon results of com 
son of ethnic groups was profound from a statistical stand 
int. Fe stance, when the combined ethnic populations of 
1,182 men wer subjected to tests without regard to ethnic 
was discover differences between educational 
¢ we tist ly significant. Such a result ostensibly 
wol S licat lationship between low educa 
oO nign number of medica ints for the 
t DO t However, when the Italian ethnic group 
v removed from the total sample, the significant results 
sappeared. The high scores among the least educated Italian 
nductees had served to weight the results, so far as the total 
san W oO € ( 
lda \ V a bli Corn BN 
re to determine whether certain other variables wer 
ssociated with Cornell score, tests of significance were pe1 
forn I following items were tested relation to total 
s f Irish, ] and Jewish groups: occupation of 
the inducte occupation of the father, educational level of the 
I } S class level of the father.? Negative results 
v obtained on Chi-square tests, and no relationship betweer 
S S Cornell score was found. Detailed analysis 
\ s e Br 
S Ss S1Z ¢ ] 
Ss ‘ onse¢ ri ( 
X1s Ns tn 
v sufhc 
i¢ 
Comments 
] Orie 
U unders ng the statistical results is that the 
eth vackground of the individual plays a 
ceptic d expression of symptoms of illness. 
or societies have developed specific values 
yNses ) ind suffering is widely 
empiri work has been done on the 
An early formulation of appropriate 
ses to pain was that of the Greek Stoics who, in follow- 
philosophy of Zeno, held that a wise man is able to 
indifferent to both joy and suffering. The legendary 
ity of t \merican Indian to withstand pain without 
flinching, the “stiff upper lip” tradition among the British, 
nd values among professional soldiers stressing the virtues of 
veing able to bear wounds and other injuries “like a man”’ 


are evidences of group concern and interest in defining and in 


classification of occupation, educational level, 
August B. Hollingshead of Yale 


Th systems oi 


and social class developed by 


I were utilized in this analysis. The author is grateful to 
Professor Hollingshead for permission to use these materials. 
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stipulating reactions to physical and mental suffering. Whik 


other elements may be operative in producing the differential 
response of the inductee ethnic samples to the Cornell Medical 


Index, one primary explanation may lie in the area of cultur 
ally based attitudes and expressions. 

Although research on health attitudes and practices among 
ethnic groups in the United States is comparatively rare, son 
studies present data which illumine the statistical findings pr 
sented in this report. For example, Zborowski, in case studies 
[taliar 


Irish patients in a Veterans’ Administration Hospital 


noted differences between Old American, Jewish, 
and 
He found that the meaning and the expression of sympton 
related to the broad social orientation and life goals of 
Italian 


patients tended to be more sensitive and expressive regarding 


were 


ethnic group members. Furthermore, and Jewis! 


their symptoms than were Irish and Old American patients. 

Graham, summarizing one segment of a larger study, note 
that ethnic groups in a sample population in Pennsylvani 
differed according to the number of symptoms reported. His 
list included items such as shortness of breath, stomach upset 


} ] 


headache, and pains in bones and joints. In this study persons 


an 
of Irish and British ethnic origins reported the fewest numbe1 
of common symptoms, while those of Southern Europea 
such as 


origins, 


Italians and Greeks, reported the greatest 


numbers. 
Koos. in 


with ethnic groups, 


a study of a small rural community, did not deal 
but he found statistically significant dif 
ferences in the numbers and types of significant symptoms 
reported by the various social classes in the community.® 
The studies cited here differ in their methodology and in 
the nature of their samples, but their results are highly sug 
gestive in their implications regarding the impact of cultur 


upon the perceptions and reporting of symptoms. 


5 ] - 
Educational Level 


The findings in regard to educational level and Cornel 
score differ in part from results obtained by other researc! 
workers. Brodman et al., having administered the Cornel 
Medical Index to a sample of hospital patients, conclude that 
the number of medical complaints is not related to the amount 
of schooling.? These authors did not present an analysis it 
terms of ethnic origins. Results in the present study, therefore 
in agreement with the Brodman results with regard ti 
the total sample, exclusive of the Italian inductees, but the 
differ when the Italian ethnic group is considered. Zborowsk''s 
findings in his study of the responses of four ethnic groups t 
pain may be relevant to the present case of the Italian induc 
tees.!0 On the basis of case studies, he concludes that whil 
the most highly educated patients in his sample were mort 


sensitive to the meaning of symptoms than the less educated 


6. Mark Zborowski, “Cultural Components in Response to Pain, 
Journal of Social Issues, VIII (1952), 16-30. 


7. §. Graham, “Ethnic Background and Illness in a Pennsylvani: 
County,” Social Problems, IV (July, 1956), 80. 


g. E. L. Koos, The Health of Regionville, Columbia Universit) 
Press, New York, 1954, pp. 32 ff. 


>: “ 
tionnaire VI,” Journal of Gerontology, VIII (July, 1953), 339-342. 


10. Zboruwski, of. cit. 


Brodman et al., “The Cornell Medical Index-Health Ques- 
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nes, they were not as expressive or free in reporting 


symptoms. 
regard to educational level 


The meaning of results in 


within the Italian group cannot be defined without access to 
further evidence, but certain lines of exploration may 

softta 
educational achievement in this group are significant, rathet 


1 


e in future studies. It is likely that factors related 


han that the time spent in school in itself produces changes 


ittitudes toward illness. The processes of acculturation 
1 social mobility may play a part in the present results, 
example. Limitations imposed by sample size precluded 

tatistical testing, but there were leads in the data offerin 

sight nto the roles ot acculturation and social mobility in 

ing Cornell Index scores. 

The m 


jority of Italian inductees were of relatively recent 
grant origin. Eighty-eight percent reported that all fout 





their grandparents were born in Italy, while 35 percent 


rded that both their parents were born in Italy. Seventy 


} 
+ 


fathers of the inductees were employed as 


rs. More 


unskilled laborers. 
men reported that their fathers com 


hesized that 


f the 


killed w ork ers or as 


“ent ( 
semiskilled Or 


ver, 71 percent of the 


ted e rht years of school o! less. It can be hy pot 


rd mobile sons obtain college educations, they adopt 


ws and attitudes toward illness different from those held 


Italian inductees who are less socially mobile than the 


As the college 


men became acculturated to American society 


nd American standards, they change some of their value 
rientations and loosen their reliance on traditions which are 
eld by Italians from social environments similar to those in 


which their fathers and grandfathers originated.!! The pos 


Ne re onships between acculturation processes and atti 
tee 
oO empiric 


tudes toward illness might profitably be subjected 





m plic ation ’ 
While dealing with specific questions of test results and 
thnic « ns, the research has implications in several area 


Factors which lead people to obtain medical care, which affect 
1 ‘ . 1 
leir perceptions and responses to therapy, and finally, which 
etern the later subjective evaluation of the effectiveness 
£4 ; 


treatment all have roots in how an individual perceives and 


expresses his symptoms. The exploration, therefore, of differ 


ences between ethnic groups in their attitudes toward illness 


vould seem of value to persons engaged in medical or dental 


ractice, to hospital institutions in which care is provided, and 
worl engaged in surveying the incidence of types of 


Iness in the general population. For similar reasons, efforts 


to determine differences between social classes, regional or 


sectional groups may prove of both theoretical and practical 
value. 
For example, if the present findings are validated and ex 


inded by future research, the doctor who is aware of ethnic 


pertinent discussion of Italian folk beliefs regarding ill 
, See Phyllis H. Williams, South Italian Folkways in Europe and 
merica, Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., 1938, especially 


pp. 160-182 
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or educational differences in response to types of symptoms 


} 


may be aided in evaluating and handling the therapy of 


patients with reference to their backgrounds. Knowledge of 
vroup differences, furthermore, may be useful in organizations 
requiring the diagnosis and therapy of large numbers, as in 
sick call in the armed services, clinics for low cost medical 


care, industrial clinics, and other cases where the patient’s 


own conception of his illness has consequences for the func 


tioning of organizations. Knowledge of differences of percep 
r t 
be useful to public health workers 


enga red in stimul iting seoments of the population to obt un 


tions of symptoms may 


care or diagnos is in programs for chest x-rays, blood tests, 


and urine tests for diabetes. 
The findings in the present study. however. represent only 
an exploration into an area of group reactions to illness and 

} 


symptoms. Although the discussion has rested on an assump 
tion of 


relatively 


culturally induced differences in interpretation of 
sae 


similar health status, the influence of differential 


response to language cues and of real differences in the health 


} . | 


innot be entirely ruled out. Further wor 


in the Same area sl 


of the inductees c 


1ould be performed to determine whether 
“171 } h 


the results will be repeated with other samples, or whethe1 


+} 


he nature 


ure of the sample, 


he test 


illusory factors such as the struc 


of the test situation, and the design of t instrument 
itself produced the findings reported. In such work a health 
questionnaire somewhat more refined than the Cornell Medi 
¢al Index might most profitably be used. 


In addition, 


acculturation upon ethnic attitudes, 


future studies might explore the effects of 


as the process of integra 


tion into American society continues. While the ethnic groups 
t immigration will eventually alter with 
time, other groups with distinctive 


ing trom recen 


, , _ 
regional OT social Class 


: a 
presumably continue indefinitely to provide a 


otf sociolovic i] ispects ot illness. 


Summary 


As one procedure in their participation in a broad research 


project, 1,182 Army inductees from five ethnic groups com 
pleted the Cornell Medical Index, a health 


questionnaire 


which is designed to obtain data of medical and psychiatric 
significance. Index scores were analyzed in order to determine 


whether relationships would be found between ethnic origins 


and the health level reported by inductees. 


Soldiers of Italian and Jewish ethnic origins recorded the 


] 


: 3 oa ; 
highest median number of symptom responses. Cornell Index 


scores for these two groups differed significantly in statistical 


tests trom Cornell scores for soldiers of Irish, British, and 


Furthermore, in the Italian group an inverse 


German origin. 
association was found between Cornell score and educational 
level. No association between educational level and Cornell 
score was found within any of the other ethnic groups undet 
study. 

The implications of differences between ethnic groups in 
their responses to the health questionnaire were discussed, and 


possible use of findings based on future research was outlined. 
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: parated them is. surely. the different 
f ich they have held. Mass communications 
h to envision society as an audience of 
lated in hooked-up to the mass media but not to 
1e mass media are the very symbols of 
t ociety R ral ¢ ole Vv. on tft other h ] 
lf as being located near the opr te end of the 
G haft-Gesellschaft” continuum. 
\ tly, howe m mmunications research 
e its im of the audience. A ies of studies 
few j h vealed not only that modern, urb 
} is individuated as had once been assumed bu 
nnection yng family members, colleagu nd 
in important share in the communication 
| this conce with interpersonal processes which 
to fr a linl yetween the two traditions of 
nn 1ons rest h being considered here.© Nevertheless 
( udy was ympleted ynly a few vears izo W thou 
vareness of its many similarities to the study which 
seen ‘nde ken by Ryan and Gross almost fifteen vea 
1 le has tu irts. The first part is concerned with 
yf the two studies. It is an attempt to illustrate the 
+h strategies which are appropriate to research on tl 
€ O! fusion of innovation, and the main variables which must be 
uly n taken into account. The second part of the article compares 
of tl m he findings of the two studies. 
, h 
+] 
t The Design of the Two Studies 
Che design of the two studies can be compared most use 
hes fully haps, with respect to the basic elements already 
1) a given new practice; 2) time; 3) channels of 
) nd 4) social structure. Each of these el 
e considered in turn 
1G Ne P) {1 
ty Kacl ly concentrated on a single new product. Hybrid 
ke n d from its experimental stage 1927 and 
st universally idopted ten years later in the two 
M nn studied. Gammanym, the newest member of a 
slen nily modern “miracle” drugs, became available to phy 
nelud cians in the early 1950’s and achieved almost total acceptance 
Medic : : : 
Orin Nn less than two years. 
he p The two products are far more comparable than they might 
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ppear to be. First of all, 


comp 


ly recommended 


both of 


they both came hig/ 


scientific authority. They are central 


) p ; 

MM I ; mportance to the groups tor whom they were inten led. 
1enze 1 r ‘ - a 

etry What is more, both seeds and drugs are the sorts of products 

d Kat Whose effects can be measured with a rational yardstick which 


| ; ; ; ‘ 
ant pal ibles users to see for themselves, more or less, whether the 
articl ; 
repo : . ; seh ; 
ait Reviews of some of these studies may be found in Katz, “The 
l'wo-St W ’ op. cit. and in John W. and Matilda W. Riley, 


System,” in Robert K 


Sociology Today, Basic Books, New York, 1959. 


Katz, “Communication Research 
Convergence of Two Traditions,” 
tology, LXV (March, 1960), 435-440. 
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yredecessor. This is quite 


different from fashion changes in clothing. 
‘ h Sgt ER nh ae | as ; 
Another chara istic shared by hybrid corn and gam- 
‘ , ay gi: 
nanym is that t uuld be accepted in installments. A 


experiment with the new hybrid 


seed in a small fraction of total corn acreage, just as a doctor 


could decide to try gammanym, initially, on only one or two 


obv iously, from take it-or- 


I li conditioner or a new car. 

Still another important similarity between the two inno- 
vation oth w essentially modifications of products 
with whicl mers and doctors, respectively, had had con- 

lerab] x \doption of these innovations, then, 
equired o1 ly minor—but still not insignificant— 
hang ( hought and action. Contrast these 
pe 


roducts, for example, with the study of a 


umpaign” waged in a rural Peruvian community to gain 
icceptance of the ostensibly simple practice of boiling water 
yefore drinkin where acceptance required a radical change 
in the traditional concepts of health and illness as well as a 
change in the rhythms of food preparation and of work 
within, and outside, the household.® 


still other similarities. One of 
to do with the fact that 
in economic profitability, do not 


“ry . : . L, . 
[he two innovations share 


. e l 
the most important of these has 





differentials in wealth, or 
to be of major relevance in determining re- 
sponse to the innovation. In the case of hybrid corn, Ryan 


ind Gross explain that no farmer cited the price of seed as a 
idoption of the innovation, nor was there 


any reason to believe that the increased return from hybrid 


dorn would be disproportionately greater for operators of 
larger farms than of smaller ones.? In the case of gammanym, 
if course, it is vatient, not the doctor, who pays for the 


drug and thus doctors might all be expected to be equally 


to try the new drug. 


[his is not to say that there are no differences between 


the two products, or that the above enumeration necessarily 


dimensions. It can only be sur- 


mised that some of these dimensions plus others like them— 


thay well affect diffusion patterns. It is clear, at any rate, 
hat any attemy ) develop a comparative study of diffusion 
must incorporate a more systematic “content analysis” of the 


characteristics of innovations. Moreover, this must 


he done ‘functionally’; that is, the innovation must be char- 


g Edward M. Wellin, 
Benjamin Paul (ed Health, 


New y yrk, 


Water Boiling in a 
Culture, 


1955. 


Peruvian Town,” in 
and Community, Russell 


| : 14° 
Sage Foundation, 


: ovlel 
it wo l 





be difficult to 
hay e 


place a date at which the per- 
adopted under the 
heory, the adoption date would 
y the same for all operators. That is, variations 
of th between farmers were at a 
minimum—the trait economically advantageous to all, and 
same degree.” Ryan and Gross, op. cit., 670. On the 
time differentials in the 
diffusion of hybrid corn different areas of the country 
rather than within an area) shows that the “profitability” of the 
shift from open-pollinated to hybrid is highly associated with the 
‘Hybrid Corn: An Explora- 
Change,” Econometrica, 


9 WI! 


rational man would hybrid seed, 


classical economic t 


en practical] 


issumptions of 
have be 
in the rational desirability seed 
was 


to much the 


ither hand, a ‘onomic analysis of 


between 


acceptance. See Zvi Griliches, 
Economics of Technological 
1957), 501-522. 


vate of 
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t marked tendency of most doctors was to report themselve 
aving adopted t new drug considerably earlier than th 
di Nevertheless, despite the tendency to “update them 
selves there 1s positiy correlation between the aaoption dates 
obtaine from the doctors and from the prescription record. See 
M el, Colen Katz, “Dimensions of Being ‘Moder1 
op. cit. Although it probable that farmers also have faulty 
memorl give that corn is their most important croy and that 
they were asked to name the year of first use, it may be that their 


doctors. On the other hand, the 
viewed long after most of them had begun using 


chance of 


errors are smaller than those of the 


were int 
thus increasing the 


Tarmers 


nvoriad corn error. 
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the channels through which farm operators first 
learned of the new seed were undoubtedly more complex 


the farmers themselves realized. 


But they deal with them at face value nevertheless. And, in 





fact, a number of their findings with respect to farmers’ use 
channels of communication have been corroborated 
by other studies. 


The drug study, on the other hand, is much more skeptical. 
I 





More explicitly than the hybrid corn study, the drug study , 
make 1 attempt to use more objective means to uncover th 
releva influences operating on the decision to adopt gam 
manym. Along with the respondents’ own testimony as to what 

fluenc is, the drug study analyzes variations - 

ne of ption as a function of the channels of com ' 

n cation to which respondents are generally exposed. This : 

step backwards, in one sense, since the correlation be : 

ween, say, amount of journal reading and time of adoption fi 
raises problems of interpretation which need not raised 


is impos q 


of this 


‘ase of subjective retrospection. Similarly, 


he sequence of media-use by means 





thod. On the other hand, however, despite the added risks i 
nference-making, there is reason to believe that this method 
luces results which would otherwise go undetected. !? 

Among the channels of communication are included sucl " 
mpersonal media as journals, direct mail advertising, and t] 
like, and such personal ones as salesmen and colleagues. 

\s has already been pointed out, both studies made special ti 
provision for taking account of the possible influence of neigh re 
bors and colleagues in the decision to adopt. , 
S¢ Structure 

Soc structure figures in a variety of different, althoug hi 

t v n the sociological study of diffusion. Most i 

yas perhaps, is the fact that social srtuctures serve as fo 
oundaries within which innovations spread. Thus, one cai “ 
compare the extent or the speed or the sequence of penetra no 
on of a given innovation within different neighborhoods, ot i 


Differential rates of 


can then be accounted for in the light of other 


or classes, or adolescent gangs.! 


enetratiol 


lements which distinguish among social structures; social p 
C 
norms, for example, or different degrees of social integration Cu 
or status variations within some larger social structure. » 20 
the 
a — mo 
Ryan and G oss employ this kind of correlational analysis the 
too. For example, hey inquire concerning reading habits in mucl Pa 
the way the drug dy does and they find, as the drug study does cul 
that early and late idopters are noticeably different in their con An 
munications behavi Their tendency, however, is to interpret 
such results as if tl y were part of the set of factors predisposing 15. 
respondents to early or late adoption, rather than direct influences to! 
on the specific decisi a being studied. The drug study does this anc Be; 
more; it tries in ce’ ain instances, to establish a causal link betweer t 
exposure to certail lia and the specific decision to adopt—evel 195 


though the loes not mention this medium in th mis 
“reconstruction” of his decision. in 


responden, 


13. For good examples, see Stuart C. Dodd, “Formulas for Spread 


ing Opinions,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XXII (Winter, 1958-59 ne 


537-554, and more impressionistically, William H. Whyte, J! oe 
“The Web of Word of Mouth,” Fortune (November, 1954). Th ne 
anc 


Swedish geographer Torsten Hagerstrand has mapped the sprea 
from urban centers to outlying districts, et 
emphasizing the role of social contacts within given localities. See 
“The Propagation of Innovation Waves,” Land Studies in Geogra and 
The Royal University of Lund, Lund, Sweden, 1952. 
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Within a given structure, of course, individuals can be 
lifferentially “located” with respect to their statuses, relative 
integration, or the like. One can then examine the different 
responses to innovation characteristic of individuals in varying 
structural locations.!4 
Finally, social structures may also be seen as networks of 
nterpersonal communication and, in this sense, obviously, the 
oncern for channels of communication and for social struc- 
ture coincides. Given this kind of social network, that is, 
ne would want to trace the social itinerary of an innovation 
sit proceeds over time.!> A child may not be able to “recon- 
how he got the measles, but locating children with 


struct 





respect to their social structures—schools, friendships, com- 
munity centers, etc.—will provide a good picture of the 
“social contagion,” the relevant networks of com- 


process of 


nunication within a structure and the comparative im- 
portance of different structures (school vs. community center, 
for example. ) 

Rather than interview a random sample of doctors, it was 
lecided, in the drug study, to interview all doctors for whose 
ractices the new drug was relevant. In addition to the usual 
concerning personal attributes, attitudes, communi- 


‘ations behavior, etc., each doctor was also asked to name: | ) 


questiol 
I{ 


his three best physician friends; 2) the three or four physicians 


with whom he most often finds himself discussing cases or 


therapy; and 3) the colleagues on whom he most frequently 


lls when in need of special information or advice on ques- 
tions of drug therapy. Thus, each doctor could be located with 
respect to the structures of friendship, case discussion, and 
and within each of these structures, the doctor could 
e rated in terms of: 1) his relative integration or popularity 


that is, how many of his colleagues designated him, and 2) 
lis particular network of association—that is, which of his 
colleagues named him. Thus, sociometry provides one means 
for mapping the structure of interpersonal relations in order 
to determine their impact on individuals occupying different 
positions within them and to examine their role as potential 


paths for the flow of innovation. 
14. See Public Administration Clearing House, “Experiences of 
Personnel of U.S. Voluntary Agencies,” Economic Development and 


Cultural Change, 11 (June, 1954), 29-349. This presumes that group 
norms bind the more integrated members of a group more than 
the more marginal members and, hence, that group leaders are the 
most conformist members of their groups. For evidence concerning 


the relevance of this hypothesis for response to innovation, see C. 


Paul Marsh and A. Lee Coleman, “Group Influences and Agri- 
cultural Innovations: Some Tentative Findings and Hypotheses,” 


dmericar 


Journal of Sociology, LXI (May, 1956), 588-594. 


15. Several studies have proceeded from a sociogram of friendship 
to map the flow of rumor. See Jacob L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive, 
Beacon House, Beacon, New York, 1953, pp. 440-450; Leon Festinger 


t al., Social Pressures in Informal Groups, Harper, New York, 
1950, Chap. 7; Back et al., “A Method for Studying Rumor Trans- 
mission,” in Leon Festinger et. al., (eds.), Theory and Experiment 
1 Social Communication, Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1950. In the field of 
rural sociology, the most intensive analysis of the process of 


information diffusion within and between informal social structures 
has been the work of H. F. Lionberger. See, especially, Lionberger 
and Coughenor, Social Structure and Diffusion of Farm Information, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, College of Agriculture, Research 
Bulletin 631, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 1957, 
and the articles on this study in Rural Sociology, XIX (September 
and December, 1954), 233-344, 377-384. 


The hybrid corn study also interviewed all the members 
of the two communities which were studied. But there is no 
sign that this aspect of the research design was put to use in 
determining the structure of social relations. Instead, informa- 
tion was simply collected from all community members as if 
they were unrelated respondents in a random sample. At- 
tempts to map individual location within the social structure 
were made in more conventional ways. Respondents were 
asked to indicate the organizations to which they belonged, 
the extent of their contacts outside the community, the number 
of neighbors whom they visited, etc. Nevertheless, the authors 
of the hybrid-corn study are keenly aware of the potential 
relevance of social relational variables and, indeed, explicitly 
regret not having designed adequate measures of social par- 
ticipation: 


... due mainly to the great difficulty in devising them.!© 


The Findings of the Two Studies 


Having noted the similarities in the design of the two 
studies, let us now compare some of the findings. This second 
section of the article will be concerned with the extent to 
which the empirical generalizations emerging from one study 
find support in the other. For, in a very real sense, these 
studies may be viewed as replications of each other. 

We will proceed, point by point, to analyze their similarities 
and differences. But it will become apparent readily that there 
is a theoretical thread which connects these diverse points; 
it is a concern for the processes of interpersonal influence 
which figured so prominently in the diffusion of these two 
innovations. 


|. The Rate of Diffusion 

If the cumulative proportion of acceptors of hybrid seed 
is plotted over the ten-year period from its earliest adoption 
to the time when virtually all community members had tried 
it, the curve is S-shaped, indicating that: 1) there was an 


early period of adoption when a few pioneering farmers 
gradually tried the innovation; 2) a rapid middle period when 
many people adopted close upon each others’ heels and 3) a 
late period when even the die-hards gradually accepted. 
The S-shaped curve has been associated traditionally with 
diffusion phenomena and has been assumed to imply not only 
that there are characteristic stages in the diffusion process 
but, more important, that there is intercommunication among 
the population of adapters. Such curves suggest, that is, that 
the fact that others have adopted is itself a source of influence 
making for further adoption. For example, if the “pioneers” 
who adopt an innovation immediately upon its appearance 
each tell their friends about it, and these friends subsequently 
tell their friends, and so on, the resulting curve of diffusion 
would look something like the curve in Figure 1. 
Ostensibly, the curve of diffusion of gammanym (Figure 2) 
looks different. It shows that there was a rapid spurt of 
adoption in the months immediately following the release of 
the new drug which is described by the steep, nearly straight 





16. Ryan and Gross, “Adoption and Diffusion . . .,” 
footnote 62. 


op. cit., 707, 
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Figure where the cumulative curve of gammanym 


separately for difterent groups oj doctors, 


rding to the number of choices they received 


the two extreme curves. The curve for the most 





doctors continues steeply upward almost to 
2a the eightl th, while the curve for the 
ak in the eighth month, while the curve for the 
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aniline 
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I k ( I lative percentage ot doctors acce pting gvammanyvn 
the communities studied over a 16-month perio 
N 125 
doctors rises constant rate. What is 
resting about this is the fact that the curve for the “inte 


ited”? doctors can be closely approximated by a “chain 


reaction” model which grows as a function of the number of 
doctors who have already adopted. On the other hand, if one 
postulates a curve made up of a sequence of individual adop- 


ions uninfluenced by interpersonal communication, one would 


approximate the curve actually obtained for the “isolated 





doctors. This latter curve might result, for example, from 
some constant stimulus—say, advertising—operating each 


] 


month so as to influence a constant proportion of those who 


have not yet adopted. This would be the case, for example, 


if fifteen percent adopt during the first month, and fifteen 


percent of those remaining do so in the second month, and so 





on.'7 Unlike the social process of adoption, those who adopt 
17 These matters are more fully, and somewhat more technically 
discussed in Coleman, Katz, and Menzel, “The Diffusion of an 
Innovation . .” op. cit., 256-262. This article also presents 
theoretical curves alluded to here. Note that only the factors 


associated with relative integration behave in this way. The curves 
which distinguish doctors who read many journals also distingiush 
between early and late adopters, but the slopes of the two curves 
ire quite parallel. See the discussion in Coleman, Menzel, and 


Katz, “Social Pressures in Physicians’ Adoption .. .,” op. cit., 13. 
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Cumulative percentage of doctors accepting gammanyn 
over a 16-month period by number of friendship choices 


received.18 
Re hass ie . wand We those who adonted 
ny given month are uninfluenced by those who adoptec 


In other words, the drug study argues that the curve of 
mmanym adoption is really made up of two quite different 
inves. One of these—that of the “integrated” doctors— 
ssembles the S-curve of diffusion of hybrid corn in that both 
rves can be approximated by theoretical models based on 

assumption that diffusion is a product of interpersonal 
nfluence 


t} 


the same token, 


Uhus, doctors who are close to their colleagues are, 
also integrated into a powerful network 
f communication. Doctors who stand outside these relation 
ships are apparently more individualistic (and slower) in their 
nnovating behavior as well. 

Diffusion curves are made possible by taking account, in 


the research design, of time-of-adoption and of social structure 


in the sense of setting social boundaries in terms of which 


n is to be observed). The design of the drug study 
ilso called for classifying individuals in terms of relative 
Integration in the social structure. Given these ingredients, 
t becomes possible to make inferences concerning the overall 
18. These figures have been corrected for seasonal variations in 
the general level of use of drugs of the gammanym type. The 
method employed to make these corrections will be discussed in 


the Appendix to the forthcoming volume by Coleman, Katz, and 
Menzel. 
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st 





importance of interpersonal influence in the diffusion process 
and its differential importance for individuals who are differ- 
entially “located.” 


2. Innovation on the Installment Plan 


Further evidence concerning the role of interpersonal in 
fluence can be inferred from a comparison of the degrees of 


by early and late adopters in their initial 


caution exercised 
tirial of the innovation. It has already been noted that both 
hybrid seed corn and gammanym were not all-or-none inno 
tions. You either purchase an air conditioner or you do 
not; you cannot begin with one part of an air conditioner, 


then slowly add more parts if it satisfies you. But farmers 
l 


could do essentially just that with hvbrid seed, and doctors 
could do it with gammanym. Planting hybrid in a certain 


percentage of his corn acreage or prescribing gammanym to a 
certain percentage of his patients, could constitute a sort of 


} 


experimental trial for each innovator; then, if he were satis- 


fied, he could add more. 

This is, in fact, what happened. No farmer planted all of 
his corn acreage to hybrid in the year he began with the new 
seed. What is more, as Table 1 reveals, the earliest adapters 
itive in the per 


were extremely conser cent of their acre: 





planted to hybrid during the year of their initial adoption. 


TABLE 1 


Median Percent of Total Corn Acreage 
Year of First Use 


in Hybrid By 


Percent of Acreage in Hybrid 


First Use During First Year 
yre-1934 1? 

1934 () 

1935 8 

1936 >() 

1937 19 

1938 : 

1939 $0 

1940 69 


1941 54 


\dapted from Ryan and Gross, Acceptance 
Seed Corn in Two Iowa Communities, Table 3, p. 68 


Something very similar seems evident among the doctors. 
By classifying doctors according to the date of their earliest 
prescription for gammanym and examining the number of 
c¢ammanym prescriptions written by each doctor during the 
three-day period which includes his earliest prescription, it is 
possible to see whether the earliest doctor-innovators, like the 
farmer-innovators, are more conservative in the extent to 
which they adopt the innovation. The parallel is evident from 
Table 2. 

Doctors whose initial prescriptions for gammanym ap 
peared in the earliest prescription sampling period (one to 
two months following the release of the new drug) wrote an 
average of only 1.5 gammanym prescriptions during the three 
day period while those who began in the following two 
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TABLE 2 





Number of Earliest Gammanym Prescriptions 
by Month of First Use 


Number of Months Betweer Average Number of 
Release of Gammanym and Month Earliest Prescriptions 
of First Us 3-day period 
1-2 months LD 
3-4 2.0 
5-6 2 
7° 6 


months ave! aged 


the innovators, measured by time of adoption, seem to be 


} 


conservative in the 


while those who conservative in time of adoption appeat 


cree of first use. 


to be bolde rir theit de 


This finding of the two studies suggests that later adopters 
could depend, in part, on the accumulated experience of the 
innovate Ry nd Gross put it this way: 

sense, the early acceptors provided community 
lahorato1 tron whicl neighbors could vail some 
vicarious experience with the new seed over a period of 
vears 
Thus agall -an trom quite a different perspective the 


findings of the two studies appear t 


: Pree 5 Pe 
elevance of interpersonal relations for the diffusion of inno 


10n I No 


Enough 


So far, we have been reporting essentially behavior dat 
¢ to time-of-adoption, to relative integration, and to 
extent of first use of the two innovations. From these da 
inferences hay ven drawn concerning the workings of 
interpersonal influence in the diffusion process. Now we tur! 

the respondents’ own testimony concerning their commun 
cations behavior. That part of the research design which is 
concerned with the channels of information and influence 


becomes relevant nere 


One of the first questions which deserves to be asked in 


this connection is whether later adopters adopted late for lack 


the existence of the innovation. The 


oT Rnowiedge conce 





evidence of both studies points to a negative answer to this 
question. 

their interviews between 
diffusion of 
They asked farmers to indicate the year in which they first 


the new seed along with the year in which they first 


Ryan and Gross distinguished in 


the diffusion of information and the adoption. 


neard oj 


it. While they 


years for news of the innovation to reach every single farmer, 


adopted found that it took about thirteen 


the spread of knowledge was, in fact, highly concentrated 
during a three-year period when sixty percent of the farmers 
learned about it. Perhaps the important fact, for the present 


19. Ryan and Gross, op. cit., 681. 
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ite 1 
2.0 prescriptions, and so on. In other words, 


degree of their first use of the innovation, 


point to the 





purpose, is that while over ninety percent of the farmers had 
heard of the new seed by 1934, less than twenty percent had 
tried it by then. 

The data from the drug study point in the same direction, 
although they are less vivid. The time gap between hearing 
and adopting was necessarily much smaller among the doctors 
since the drug was almost completely accepted in the com 
munities studied less than two years after it was announced. 
The curve of adoption follows the curve of hearing much 


more closely among the doctors than among the farmers. 
Nevertheless, particularly during the early months following 
the release of gammanym, there is a substantial difference 
between the proportion of doctors who had heard of it and 
the proportion who had tried it: About two-thirds of the 
doctors date their earliest knowledge of the drug to within 
four months of its initial availability, but only about one-third 
of the doctors actually adopted it during this period. In late: 
months, however, the cumulative curve of adoption and the 
cumulative curve of hearing move much closer together and 


roughly parallel each other. In the case of the farmers, it 


almost everybody knew before almost anybody 


appear®rs that 


had adopted, so that information does not even begin to ex 





plain the difference between early and late adopters. In the 


case of later-adopting doctors, however, adoption came rela 


arnt Stas 
tively soon after obtaining information.?° 
Nevertheless, there is a key piece of evidence which estab 
124 i 

lishes that mere 


information did not constitute a sufficient 


basis upon which a doctor would decide to adopt, just as it 
was not sufficient for a farmer. The evidence is the fact that 
only about ten percent of the doctors reported that they had 
adopted gammanym after hearing about it from the source 
of information which brought them their first news of the 


new drug. In “reconstructing” the sequence of sources of 


information which had bearing on their decision to adopt 


doctors invariably named at least two, and usually 


iree or four, such sources. 


In other words, it seems reasonable to conclude that the 


availability 


of information that an innovation exists is not 
enough to make for its adoption. Additional factors must bi 
sought, therefore, to explain both the decision to adopt as well 
as differentials in time of adoption. 


4. The 


d {dopt 


Impact of Various Influences on the Decision to 


Ryan and Gross report: 


the spread of information about 
hybrid seed became a major educational campaign in the 


+ 


Throughout Iowa, 


both public and private enterprises. 


hirties fo1 
Behind the hybrid ment 1: ly the ional 
3ehind the hybrid movement lay not only the rationa 


20. This is somewhat surprising in view of the fact that the drug 
company salesmen blanket a medical community quite early, and 
quite thoroughly, upon the appearance of a new drug. For this 
and other reasons, it seems likely that physicians knew about th 
drug earlier than they actually reported having heard about it 
If this is true, it suggests that, whereas there is a tendency on thé 
part of physicians to report an earlier date for actual use of th 
drug, there may be a tendency to report a later date for hearing 
about it so that the gap between hearing and action is shortened 
This has not yet been looked into carefully and, of course, is 
dificult to check. For the moment, the data appear to imply that 
later adopters also heard about the drug later. 
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ippeals and authority of research and governmental 


rencies, but also the initiative and ingenuity of private 


business interests.?! 


Almost one-half of the farmers indicated that a salesman 
ight them their first information about the new hybrid 
in, as Table 3 indicates. The second sources of influence in 


ree of importance were farmer-friends and neighbors. 


TABLE 3 
Sources of Knowledge of Hybrid Seed and 


Most Influential Sources 


() ina 


Per Cent of Farm Operators 
Crediting Source With 


Original Knowledge Most Influence 


Salesme1 49% 32% 
sand Relatives 18 50 
1] 2 
10 


m urnals 
lio Advertising 


y 
is 


xter n Service 


Media 


w 


Tot Farmers (100% ) O27 % 257 ) 


ipat from Ryan and Gross, Acceptance and Difft n Hybrid 
Seed ( 1 in Two Iowa C Table 5, p. 682 


ymmunitics, 


The dru 


n the seed company salesman was for the farmer. 


company salesman was no less important for the 


fifty-seven percent of the doctors indicated that 
had brought them their first information 


The only other 


il man” 
nmanym. source of any importance 
of first news was direct mail from the drug com- 

ch accounts for eighteen percent of the doctors. 
\Tu Ss 


frequently did doctors name another physician 


‘nt did so), or a professional journal (also seven 
source of first information. (The picture is 
fre r¢ for later sources of information, as will soon be 


) 1 . 
Both doctors and farmers typically went on to recount 


} 


veral other media as having been relevant—according to 
eir recollections—for their decision to adopt the innovation. 
Althou neighbors were mentioned by farmer-respondents 
lati late in the sequence of relevant media, when asked 
te the various sources in terms of their relative 
nflue neighbors were cited as more influential than any 
ther medium (Table 3). Doctors, on the other hand, tended 
ey te salesmen as the single “most important” source 
followed by journal articles and colleagues (Table 4). But 
is a clear that the commercial sources (salesmen and 
lirect il) lose in relative importance when source of first 
Knowledge and most influential sources are compared, whereas 
sources inside the profession—journal articles and colleagues 
—gain. 
The results of the drug study are comparable to the Ryan 
and Gross findings in another sense, too. This can be seen by 


es 


21. Op. cit., 682. 
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TABLE 4 
Original Sources of Knowledge of Gammanym and 
Most Influential Sources 


Percent of Physicians 
Crediting Source With 
Original Knowledge Most Influence 


Salesmen 57% 38% 
Colleagues 7 20 
Direct Mail 18 8 


Drug House Periodicals 


~I > 
st 


Meetings 
All Other Media 


~~ W 


Total Physicians (100%) (141) 141) 


} 


¢xamining the sequence of channels named by the doctors as 


having had a bearing on their decision, as is done in Table 5 
for physicians (and they were a majority) who named three 
sources or more. 

From Table 5 it appears that, while colleagues may not 
be important sources of first information about gammanym, 
they become increasingly important as later sources which 


¢ome to add information and to exert influence. Thus, the 


TABLE 5 
Sequence of Sources of Information Mentioned by 


Physicians in Connection with the Decision 


to Adopt Gammanym* 


Percent of Physicians Crediting Source With 
Last Infor 

mation prior 
to Adoption 


Additional 
Information 


Original 


Knowledge 


Salesmen 52% 27% 5% 
Colleagues and Meetings 13 19 36 
Direct Mail 22 16 14 
Journal Articles 6 21 21 
Drug House Periodicals 3 11 21 
Other Media 4 7 3 
Total Mentions* (87 131) (87) 


Che modal physician named three or more sources of information 
and this table includes only the 87 who mentioned three or more 


sources. These 87 doctors named 131 sources intermediate to thei 


first and last sources, and thus the middle column is percentaged 


so that 100% 131 source mentions. 


table indicates that colleagues were, by far, the single most 
important “last source” of information prior to adopting the 
drug. Notice, too, that journal articles and drug house 
periodicals increase in importance over time, while salesmen 
and direct mail fall off. The suggestion of the table seems 
to be that the earliest source of information, the salesmen or 
direct mail, serves an informational role primarily but is not 


regarded as a sufficient basis for action. Before their decision 
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; EE as te ; ] mn i lected for study, an answer to this question 
r tess sou Sl ea 1 : hel to locate the channels through whic h these 
an ‘ t le ( v imported 
companies. Thes ) ti 1 legitimating role; they Turn gain to the testimony of the respondents them- 
ndicate whether i fe al ight t . Ryan and it is clear, from the hybrid corn study, that the inno 
Gross su st ex this from those who adopted later by virtue of their 
n salesmen Late1 adopters mention col 
requently and more prominently and, hence 
‘two-step flow” of diffusion suggests itself,’ 
id corn was brought to the community by salesmen wh« 
] fly t for the early adopters and 
then were the primary sources of influence 
\ ] slowed them. 
{ the doctors is less cleat cut. First of all 
: n Or bv earlv an late adopte rs in. their 
eco! n fail to dis¢riminate between them. Fron 
jective accounts, it appears that everybody, early o1 
R ls consid te, is exposed to inuch the same sequence of sources of influ 
v I el But then what explains the promptness of the inno 
) I med t nrorm al 1 most persuasive evidence available tends to show 
t mat nna i h ons with the outside world do, indeed, influence 
' 7 opt n this case, however, the evidence is not 
, sul iccounts, but rath on the 
( n of some of their known habits of communicatior 
early or late adoption. The innovator is more like 
ve to lat numbers of medical journals, for exan 
- I I t S wn the1 he IS ¢ specialist or not. The inno- 
more often to be found in attendance at out-of-tow: 
; of medical groups; the specialty meetings, in par- 
‘ 


; listinguish between early and late adopters. More 
ot gammanym: 1) visit out- tow! 


hospi ils mor rrequently 





OI ana teaching 


n nnovators, especially institutions at which they 











( d their training, and 2) look to a greate1 
( wn medical institutions as sources of thei 
dic nowledge. In short, they are more “in touch” and, 
; e,m up-to-date than later adopters. 
t matter in this way, of course, cannot estab 
vely that more extensive contacts with the medica 
wi outside the local community “caused” the early adop 
WoT ; m of gammanym. It might be that keeping “‘in touch” is 
( ut another reflection of the same underlying pre-disposition 
rofessionally as is early adoption of a highly 
commended new drug. Ryan and Gross, as a matter of fact, 
; cies & efer this interpretation for their very similar findings.’ 
a a = re They found that the earliest hybrid adopters (23 farmers 
: 34 reported ar verage of 4.3 trips to Des Moines 
e nearest urban center—in the year preceding the inter- 
: ig aie view, whereas the latest group to adopt (17 farmers in 1940- 
41) visited Des Moines only 1.5 times during the same period. 
county fairs, too, differentiated among the adoption 
> i VN R _omm nicatil 
; h i i S ul F é : 


Xx Ma 3 ( : ; Che history of this concept is discussed in Katz, “The Two 





a tep Flow ...,” op. cit. and its relevance for innovation in agri- 

24. In this ine n, see t ne w approach of Georg = bea culture is discussed explicitly in Everett M. Rogers and George 
ye Bo I I Liffus1o7 Low: L 1itura xperi- Q “wT ° . A . 

Bee I M. Beal, “The Importance of Personal Influence in the Adoption 


ment Station, Special Repr 8, An Iowa, 1957; and James ec | ae ee ry yy 62) 290.3 
: hes Peete Rigs a ane james of Technical Changes,” Social Forces, XXXVI (May, 1958), 329-340. 
H opp, Mauri Sill, a Emo J. Brown, “The Function of 

formation Sources in the Farm Practice Adoption Process,” Rura 26. Ryan and Gross, “Acceptance and Diffusion . . .,” op. cit. 
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doctor-innovators, farmer-innovators 


roups. And, like the 

ere disproportionately likely to be avid readers of agricul 
] experiment station bulletins and high consumers of mass 

nedia generally. But from these data for doctors and farmers 


Joes not seem a very daring inference that during the cou 


these efforts to keep ‘‘in touch” one learns of many nev 


« ” ; ‘ : 
velopments. One gets “‘the word” concerning them. Contact 











with the outside world, then, seems to be characteristic of 
in the two studies. 
7 ij (,o7mm un ations 3 1av10r of k arly and Lat 
lopters—Contacts with Colleagues 
If the two studies are alike with respect to the differ ] 
nt of early and late adopters with the world outsid 
ey appear irreconcilable with respect to contact inside tl 
munity. The hybrid corn study, as has already bee 
1 finds that later adopters are more to indicat 
' ors had influenced them in their decisions to adopt 
| } I t} subjective testimonv of the respon 
; 58 che, wens a ee 3 nn en ee ; 
\f infec rmal intecrati yn. Ry in and (Gross find e! 
] 1 e hetu “ee ] nd late adonte t} 
] pias nenity fee alt a a, 
t mo likelv to h a heen artives » tasmenl me ‘ 
; ll kinds. Add to this the create bananas 
| nections for the innovator id tl esultant 
yne of a group t tarmer-inno who 
nnections out le the ommu I 1 wh 
tale mors serated in the formal « nizatior 
thar the informal ass tional p rn 
\ nce. at least. this is not the case among do 
| lence of the drus study indicates tha t was 
who relied more hea ily on thei ( lea rues. I 
+ ] find of the d how } 
I ] communit mea ired sociomet! il] l 8! 
ted to time of idoption of cammanyn than 
ry le And iniike the elationc!| 
ection i 1 early ad m.in the ¢ 
I wn that the fact of integration 1 ) | 
mn t ‘causes’ early adoption via the nter\ 
of interpersonal communication. Thus, it is « 
nt trol Ficure 3 above that the integrated doctors w 
idopters nd from the har of the u ne I 
fer tl t is because they channeled the message thr I 
networl f interpersonal communication. Moreove locto 
\ | ed early were likely to adopt the new lru 
imultaneously” with a sociometric colleague. That is, if 
loct paired according to their sociometric partnership 
1 if the date of adoption of each set of partners is 
pared, it is found that innovating doctors were more likely 


in later a lopters to write their first gammanym prescrip 


+ 1 - . ° 
on close on the heels of a sociometric partner wl 


‘ - ] : " 
ready written one.‘ 


~ co 
il 


Later adopters, on the other hand, do 


not act simultaneously with their sociometric partners any 


more than would be expected by chance. The “togetherness” 


ee 


y- 


«7, This matter is rather fully discussed in Coleman, Katz, and 
Menzel, “The Diffusion of an Innovation op. cit., 262-268 








of the early adopters, it is argued, necessarily implies inter- 


pbersonal influen e, 











| hu the two st lj ire hardly 1 irallel at this point. T he 
hybrid corn t 1 f ds that he cl nnels mentioned by the 
farm hemselve listin sh ly and late adopters; the 
rug study does not. The hybrid corn study concludes that 
neighbo n nportant for later adopters than for 
riv ones: the dru tud ymmes ft the opposite conclusion. 
ry} ie studv finds that doctor-innovators are more inte 
rrated inside the mmunity (just as they are more connected 
Nuts! 1¢ wh th t n st dy find informal integration 
nrelated to inno, ino hehay ior. On the other h ind, hoth 
studies find more formal affiliations—such as participation in 
hospital Y t the one study. and I urtic ipation in or 
iniZatl 1 the othe: to be pos tively associated with 
r] idoption 
One poss! ] 1 h to the understanding of these con 
flicting sets of findir emphasizes the special importance of 
1 nal nr t oT T rl dopting doctors is 
ine is risky business. A new drug represents a highly ambigu 
es aaa bee which the doctor is asked to respond without 
nowing all that he would like to know about it. In this kind 
T ) un tion mone -~olleazues serves to 
:pread, and thus to reduce, the individual risk. Talking over 
what has been learned about the drug through “outside” 
1 ean lecidinge to adopt “‘t yeether” ind 
| lit ea Xx n these ome of the func tions of 
| terne ] YT l t t Nor intecrated innovatin yr 
( ) | he ] ] Ost Y ] kind T rroup de ~ sion 28 
This is not t¢ ro) that lleacues were ineffective for later 
n loctors. Indeed, th ire probably quite 
y t tor ft n much the Val that Rvan ind 
C - + if t rT TY t T mypnortant fo later 
lopt f The a ment of the drug stud) 
t e. 2 t later | te I t larly mone the 
sal A © bey cs ctent. too. amonge the isolates 
afted { . , x riences of thy who tried t} ly 
} he d tisdy: shecetn ] sai ates aad: Sada 
rere “— = nt for later adopt 
} on! e 3+ = ] mhortant Ft the innovator 
\ ] ht In und standir r of the two 
‘ f 1 f ‘ n the different problems of 
n¢ t d compared with innovating farmers 
but on the structure of values in the two communities, Rvan 
1 Gr ] nohasize that earl id ters 2 = 
Lt snes the vancuard of the secularizat 
1T i] life ] 
} f st eman ted from the tradit 
lost hood life m« isily emar 
1emselves traditional technique. These i 1 
R28. The role of int sonal influence in ambiguot situation 
has been studied ex mentally notably by Muzafer Sherif 


“Group Influences Upon tl Formation of Norms and Attitudes,’ 
in Maccoby, Newcomb, Readings in Social 
Psychology, Henry Holt, New York, 1958, pp. 219-233. The rele 


vance of this formulation to oth 


ind Hartley (eds 
aspects of physicians’ reaction 
to new drugs is discussed in Menzel and Katz, op. cit., 344 and in 
Coleman, Katz, and Menzel, “So 
MONE «cy OD: Cit, 17-488: 
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their far-reaching contacts, represent an 


solidary 





racteristic features of primary- 


group living.? 


This is not true for the doctors. Integration in the larger 


medical world and allegiance to the scientific values of that 


world are strongly consonant with informal integration in 


the 
ii¢ 


Indeed, these two kinds 


wholly 


of colleagues. 
although 


7 7 bd 
iocal community 


of affiliations, perhaps not without con- 


flict, are empirically correlated and tend to reinforce each 
other. The local-colleague group, that is, seems to be 
dentified with the scientific ethic of the profession as a 


who are most integrated, 
local 


© 7 
medical 


doctors 


whole. Therefore, it is the 
f informally, both 


inside the com- 
rho are in the vanguard of 
as there is 


primary 


is no question for the doctor, 


for the farmer, of emancipation from local groups 


ite to the acceptance of innovation.?° In a sense, 





there is a parallel in this approach to the finding, in another 
communities which are 
ahead of the 


number of recommended 


study, that informal leaders in farm 


positive oriented toward innovation were 


average community member in the 


farm practices adopted, while the informal leaders of con 


communities were as far behind as the 


Where the 


a te ’ 
adition: 





norms of informal groups do 





verage member 
r an atian th at 3 : cratny il] 4. 4 
not tavo novation, that is, innovators will not be found 
a a SO nae eat tn Oe eee 
( well-integrated members of such groups. 
7. Other utes and Attitudes which Distinguish Earl 
and Late {doht 9 
A number of other factors distinguish early and _ late 
and, although they do not bear directly on the rol 





the diffusion process, they ar¢ 


of interperson relations in 





important for the comparative task undertaken here. One 
£ the most interesting of these is the attitude of “‘secularism”’ 
which is invoked repeatedly in the hybrid corn study as 
motivating factor in the behavior of innovators. It represents 
openness t ionality rather than tradition as a criterion 
for decision making. The parallel among the doctors is the 
doc v scientific orientation,” an attitude which also 
implies an openness to change. Thus, construction of ar 
index scientific orient ica” (based on doctors’ concern 
with research, exchange of scientific information and scien 
tif reliabi of information) reveals that the more 
scientifically oriented doctors adopted gammanym earlier 


caution which one also associates 


this, despite the greater 
i Similarly, the 


doctor 
oriented.” As 
measures himself in th 


scientific orientation. innovating 


more “profession oriented” than “patient 


compared with later adopters, he 


eyes of his colleagues rather than in those of his patients. 


29. Ryan an ‘Acceptance and Diffusion . . .,” op. cit., 707 


Gross, 


30. Of course, there may well be types of innovation in medicine 
which the otherwise norms of professional 
medical groups would be inhospitable. The history of medicine 
provides many examples such as those reported by Bernhard J. 
Stern in “Social Factors in Medical Progress,” Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University (eds.), Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law, No. 287, Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1927. See also Menzel, Coleman, and Katz, “Innovation, In- 
tegration and Marginality,” of. cit., for a discussion of different 
types of innovation in medicine. 


toward progressive 


31. Marsh and Coleman, of. cit. 


“social structure 


What 
The early 


user of drugs in the g 


characterize the 
of all, was 
ammanym family prior to the 


attributes 
adopter of 


personal 
gammanym, first 
ance of gammanym;; the farmer-innovator, 


had considerably more corn acreage than later adopters. Botl 


farmers and doctors who adopted early tended to be of highe: 


fellows: the farmer-inni 
alt} 


their 
and higher 


socioeconomic status than 


vators had more education incomes 1oug) 


they were not significantly 
own farms as compared with later adopters), while docto: 
innovators were more likely to have patients of higher incom 
(and, thus, presumably, to have higher incomes themselves 


Nevertheless, 


ah rio ri 


already been pointed out, there is n 


lv economic status should have been assi 


as has 


reason wl 


ciated with early acceptance of these innovations althougl 


new oes of course, 


poorer patients cannot so readily confront their patient 


with 


with drugs of this kind. 


Farmer-innovators were young; doctor-innovators, whi 


very unlikely to come from the oldest age group, were sligh 


more likely to be in the middle-age bracket than in the ver 


youngest group. 


A Summary of Similarities and Differences 


considering that farmers and corn seed wer 


1 


Altogether, 


compared with physicians and drugs, the similarities in 


findings of the two studies give strong support to a numb¢ 
of empirical generalizations. 
The comparability of the two studies is made possible i1 


the first place because both studies were designed to tal 


account of the major components of the process of diffusi 
Thus, 1) both studies focus on a giver 
follow the 


\ iewed sociologically . 


innovation. 2) Both spread of the innovatior 


through time, by devising methods for assigning a date t 
sach adopter’s first use of the innovation. 3) Both studies ar 
as with the channels of communication which carried 


news of the innovation as well as with the channels whic 


carried word that it was all right to go ahead and try. And 
finally, 4) both studies specify social structures within whos 
boundaries the innovation spreads and with respect to whic! 
individual adopters are differently “located.” 

Given this kind of research design, certain kinds of analysis 


Thus, both studies plot curves of diffusior 


as +} 
+ 


to map the spread of the innovation, over time, within 


follow directly. 


or various parts of it. The authors of th 
corn study inferred from the curve that interpersonal infl 
ence would appear to account for the observed pattern ot 
The drug study went one step further and, by con 
‘isolated’ doctors 
show that interpersonal influence was operative pre 


spread. 


paring the curves for “integrated”? and 
could 
where it would most likely be expected—among the 


Thus, the drug 


cisely 
“integrated” doctors. study was able t 
confirm and further to specify the conditions for the operation 
of interpersonal influence in the process of diffusion. 
Similarly, employing the data on channels of communica- 
tion, both find that “information is not enough’— 


neither farmers nor doctors accepted the innovation upon 


studies 


first hearing. It was shown that there are media which 
typically inform a potential adopter about an innovation 


innovators? 
a heay \ 
appear- 


by the same token, 


more likely to be owners of thei: 


are notoriously expensive and doctors 


Ce 


Ac 


unica: 


oh” — 


upo! 


which 
vation 
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A Specific Innovation 


Time 


Social Structure 


Rate of Diffusion 


Extent of First Use 


Channels of Information 


} a 
1 Inf lence 


Communications Behavior 
f Early and Late 
Adopters 


Other Differences Between 
Early and Late Adopters 
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TABLE 6 
A. The Design of the Two Studies 
Corn Study 

Hybrid corn 
Farmers classified according to own 
reports on year of first usé 
Farmers’ reports on the|channels that 
influenced their decisions to adopt; 
farmers’ reports on their| general com 
munications behavior 
All farmers in two Midwestern farming 
communities; individuals] classified in 
terms of age, size of farm, etc., and in 
terms of their own reports concerning 
formal and informal integration 


B. The Findings of| the Two Studies 
Corn Study 
Curve implies three stages in diffusion 
process; and operation of interpersonal 
influence 


Early adopters are conservative in ex 
tent of first use; later adapters, building 
on experience of their prédecessors, give 
more acreage to hybrid! in season of 
first use 

Lack of information does not explain 
differentials in time of addption implying 
that information alone is |not enough to 
make for adoption 

Typical farmer heard first from a sales- 
man, then talked it over| with a neigh 
bor. Neighbors were judged “‘most im- 
portant” information source. Implication 
that commercial and formal sources 
“inform” while more informal sources 
“legitimate” decision to adopt 


Early adopters read more| farm bulletins 


Early adopters name salesmen as infor- 
mation sources more frequently than 
later adopters; latter name neighbors 
more frequently 

Early adopters make more trips to city, 
county fairs 

Early adopters belong to more formal 
organizations; no difference in extent 
of informal neighboring 

Early adopters more “secular” in atti- 
tudes; later adopters more “traditional” 


Early adopters have more|corn acreage 
Early adopters have mord income, more 


education 


Early adopters are younger 
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Drug Study 


(a “‘miracle” drug) 


” 


ce ‘ 
Gammanym 


Doctors classified according to date of 
first prescription on file in pharmacies 


Doctors’ reports on the channels that in- 
fluenced their decisions to adopt; doctors’ 
reports on their general communications 
behavior 


All doctors in four Midwestern com- 
munities; individuals classified in terms 
of age, type of practice, etc., and in terms 
of relative formal and informal integra- 
tion measured sociometrically 


Druq Study 


(Curve implies two stages?) ; curve for 
“integrated” doctors implies interperson- 
al influence; curve for “isolated” doctors 
implies individualistic adoption 


Early adopters are conservative in extent 
of first use; later adopters, building on 
experience of their predecessors, write a 
larger number of gammanym prescrip- 
tions in month of first use 

Only 10% of doctors adopt on basis of 
information brought by initial informa- 
tion source implying that information 


alone is not enough to make for adoption 


Typical doctor heard first from a sales- 
man, then read about it in a journal 
ind/or discussed it with a colleague. 
Salesmen were judged “most important” 
information source. Implication that 
commercial and formal sources “‘inform”’ 
while more informal sources “legitimate” 
decision to adopt 

Early adopters read more medical 
journals 

No difference in recall of information 
sources by early and late adopters 


Early adopters attend more out-of-town 
meetings 

Early adopters more integrated than 
later adopters in informal friendship dis- 
cussion and advice networks 

Early adopters more “scientific” in atti- 
tudes; also more “profession-oriented”’ 
(rather than “patient-oriented” ) 

Early adopters are heavier users of 
“miracle” drugs 


Early adopters have richer patients 


Early adopters unlikely to come from 
oldest age group 
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colleagues. The corn study, however, finds 


“legitimate” 
“independent” of informal community 


adopters more 


more professional and mort ties. Two approaches to the reconciliation of the conflictin 
findings were proposed. 
Whether these generalizations apply equally to 


innovations remains to be seen, of course. 


inform ition 


influence colleavues is 
sion of othe1 
communication, ‘ial characteristics of these innovations, the particular 
1ich they were marketed, the peculiar characteristi 
community. they gained ent 
itineraries. 


comparative study of innovation which will tr 


variously classified, 


al structures. Altogether, the 


innovations 


to contribute the design of such researcl 


help sharpen the issues which must 


Ins 
194 
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e Schools for the Natives of Truk. 


Caroline Islands 


ze te Fischer* 


Introduction 





an abundance of official and semi-official reports 
I de | endent people in various parts of the world 
1asize the administrator’s picture of the school 
value and nature of the physical plant, aims, cur 
rollment and attendance, etc.! However all actual 
] tems include two major parties: the teachers 
ught. The latter are all too often ignored.2 Our 
this paper tn refore will be to discuss the operation 
Japanese school system for the natives of Truk, 
Islands, viewed as the product of an interaction 
major forces: the official government policy and 

( Iture 


the former 


has ippe ired 








is a part of g studies of the mandate gov 
While these descriptions do not concentrate spe 
he schools the data came mainly from 
d tly or indirectly, so the authors were 
ned largely with the official educational 
or} (hese were similar throughout most of 

id ‘Truk is not atypical. 
quite different source of published information 
Japanese schools on Truk is found in the life his 





ome natives of Romonum I., Truk, published by 


Here the opposite emphasis—on the native side 





her is in the 


New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
University, 
ticle is a revised version of a paper delivered at the 
ting of the Conference on Asian Affairs at the Univer 
ouri, Columbia, Missouri in 1958. 


ld 
ul 


nostly 
1 s¢ « . ar ati 

of colonial and national departments of education, as 

ESCO, and secondary publications based mainly on data 

and other 


be little point in citing examples of such studies, 


of regional significance. Included would be many 


official sources. 


ire some refreshing exceptions to this statement. For a 
| 1merican Journal 
(1943). 


distinguished collection of these see 
y, Special Issue on Education, XLVIII, no. 6 








Clyde, Japan’s Pacific Mandate, Macmillan, New York, 
Yanaihara, Pacific Islands Under Japanese Mandate, 
Pacific Relations, American Council, Oxford, England, 


Gladwin and Seymour B. Sarason, Truk: Man in Para- 
1g Fund Publications in Anthropology XX, New York, 1953. 


is present. Since Glac 


of the natives, he does 


] 


lwin was interested in the psychology 


not discuss the schools as such but 


simply records certain incidents in the scholastic history of his 


informants which they happened to remember in the course of 
viving a general life history.° 
In this paper we shall try to put the Japanese and nativ 


using information from the 


1 e 1 
authors cited abo 


Caro 
1949-53, while I held the 


Anthropologist and later Internal 


sides together, 


iS well as othe 
Islands, 


position of District 


information gathered personally in the 


t} 


line during the years 


Officer, for the present U.S. government of what now th 
[rust Territory of Micronesia.© During this period, dat 
ibout the schools were acquired from na ive inform ints, Trom 
limited Japanese official reports ind reculations, ind om 


inspection of the old school sites and buildings themselves 
Needless to 


have questioned some of the former Japanese teachers 


would have been highly desirable to 


say, it 
ind 
officials. This was not possible, since our Navy, for security 
ot Ja 


there 


reasons, repatriated all persons nationality at the 


he war. However mav be an 


end of t 





weighting of the 


5 th 


data on the native side for once, since the 


' ‘ , ; 
balance other way around in most reports of schools ror 


dependent peoples. 


Historical Background 


lo most Americans the name of Truk,’ if it means any- 


in impregnable Japanese naval base 
“wither on the vine” in World War II. 
Truk 


thing at all, suggests 
which was left to 


However, before the Japanese military development, 


5. Thomas Gladwin, Unpublished field notes, 1947. Gladwin’s lif 


tO ¢€ | 


histories as published are somewhat abridged liminate materia 
which is redundant or superfluous for the study of the per 
of his informants. Some of the omitted material deals with natiy 
experiences in the Japanese schools. Gladwin has kindly provided 


me with access to his full life histories for the purposes of this study 


sonality 


6. I was actually on Truk for about fifteen months in 1949-50, aft 
which I transferred to Ponape, about 380 miles to the east. On 
Ponape I was able, however, to learn more in general about tl 
Japanese schools for natives, and also continued to work on Trukes 


culture with informants drawn from the sizable immigrant colony 
there. 


7. For more detailed information and bibliography on the 


and culture of Truk, consult J. L. and A. M. Fischer, The Easte? 
Carolines, Human Relations Area Files, New Haven, Conn., 1957 


histor 
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had a native population of about 10.000 people. ‘These people 


or their descendants are still there today now under a United 
Nations trusteeship administered by the United States. To the 
islanders, the fortification of Truk toward the end of th 
Japanese rule was a violent but transitory stage of history 


to show. Che era ot 
two World 
who experienced it 


shall be 


schools 


little 


administration between the 


which has now passed, leaving 
Japanese peacetime 
Wars. howevet1 
as a time of relative prosperity and progress. We 
= 


those 


is still recalled by 


aneration of the 


1924 to 1939. 


concerned ov mainly) with the 


. . +1 ] — vr 
during this settled peacetime era, 


Geographically 


; ; : 
Carolines are cla 


roughly 
and culturally Truk and the rest of the 
ssified as part of Micronesia, ‘th 


islands.” Truk is not the name of any one island but 


actually to a cluster of about a dozen high islands of habitable 
size. No island is more than a few miles long and the total 
land area amounts to about 37 square miles, but the island 


middle of a large, 


diameter. 


be 


l loc ted i the 
about 40 miles in 


whalers in the C 


I uropeal trade TS an 1 


nineteentl centul considered the natives of | ru! tC be 
hee + ira lakt le oy y 
especially hostile treacherous, so they largely avoid 
1 . ] ~ ¢ y. 
in favor of allegedly more hospitable places, such as Yap 


Kusaie. Consequently Truk was the last high 


Ponape, and I 
island group in Micronesia to be 


1 1 
yroucht undet the contro 


of a large modern nation. Until the beginning of this century 
the people of Truk were divided into a number of indepen 
dent, frequently warring communities, of which there were 
several to an island two or three miles in length. This di 
order! ite of affairs, which was considerably aggravated 
t ‘oduction of foreign firearms and liquor, was sud 
denly and efficiently terminated in 1904 when the Germar 
vovernment whicl had bought the Carolines fron opal 
shortly before, sent it warship which collected sever 
ndred rif nd carried off a few disruptive chiefs to exile 
on another island. Beyond establishing law and order and 


aranteeing the personal satety of toreign missionaries and 


traders, the German government did little during its brief 


In 1914 wher I began, only ten years afte 


WV orld W al 


effective German occupation of Truk, the Japanese promptly 


declared war on Germany and easily occupied the lightly 





garrisoned German island possessions in Micronesia: th 
Caroline Marshalls, and northern Marianas. The islands 
wert initially by military administration, but at 


the Versailles peace conference arrangements were made t¢ 
put them under a League of Nations mandate. Therefor 
the Japanese, along with other mandatory powers, were unde 


international pressure to establish a civilian administration 


with certain obligations to protect the interests of the native 
inhabitants. The transfer to civilian authority was completed 


in 1922, and economic, medical, and educational programs 
for the natives gained momentum after this date. 

The Japanese, like the Germans, divided the Carclines 
into administrative districts governed from centers located 
on some of the more populous high islands. Under the Jap- 
anese, Truk—more specifically Dublon or Tolowas Island— 
center. (Previously, 


Spanish and Germans Truk had been governed, 


was established as an administrative 
under the 


rather nominally, from Ponape, 380 miles to the east). 
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Educational System of the Japanese Mandate 


The Japanese administration followed a policy of starting 
their educational and other socio-economic programs for the 
at the district centers and spreading outwards. The 
sovernment school system for natives was initiated by estab- 


natives 


lishing a three-year elementary school near the district ad 
ministrative center on Dublon Island. This school was staffed 
by Japanese male teachers with Trukese assistants. The latter 

first served as interpreters and helped with the discipline, 
Students were selected on a quota basis from the various 
islands of the lagoon. Apparently only boys were selected at 
first, although girls were soon added. 

Eventually other three-year elementary schools were estab 
lished on the other large islands of the lagoon and on one of 
the Mortlock Islands, a group of atolls to the south of Truk, 
higher elementary school of two additional grades 
Island for 
school at- 


while 
was established at the district center on Dublon 
selected graduates of the lower schools. Lower 
tendance was then made compulsory within Truk Lagoon. 
\ further step on the educational ladder was eventuall; 
provided with the establishment of a trade school for carpen 
ters at Koror, Palau, a thousand miles to the west. Promising 
schools were selected 


iduates of the higher elementary 
rom all to attend this school, 


over the mandated territory 


Later a small agricultural school was established on Dublo: 


“undeveloped” native land for 


Truk, and, after the Japanese started to alienat 


colonization, a surveyor’s 


school was established in Palau. 

The purpose of the schools for natives, judging from botl 
eported policies and the Japanese school regulations® was t 
vilize the natives and make them into loyal and economicall 

useful citizens of the Japanese empire. While there was 
theoretically no limit to the higher education which the native 


1 


child with sufficient ability and financial support might ob 


n, in actual fact only a minority of Trukese children at- 
tended the fourth and fifth grades, and only a minority of 


completing fifth grade obtained further education at 


TNOSE 
the vocational schools. Apparently no Trukese native ob- 
tained any academic education beyond fifth grade, except 
incidentally along with vocational training. The system was 
geared in effect to produce a supply of general laborers and 
domestic servants who understood the Japanese language, 
plus a small elite of skilled laborers and petty officials. 

The chief subject in the prescribed elementary school cur- 
riculum was the Japanese language, spoken and written. 
Officially language work was supposed to occupy half of the 
teaching time; arithmetic about a quarter; and miscellaneous 
subjects, such as gymnastic exercises, singing, handicraft, 
ethics, and geography, the remainder. According to reports 
of students the actual emphasis on the Japanese language 
was if anything even greater than this. While the official 
curriculum prescribed the teaching of the more common 


Chinese ideographs as well as the Japanese Kana syllabary, 


8. South Seas Government Office (Japanese Mandate Administra 
tion), Nan’yé-Ché Horei Ruishi (Compendium of the Regulations of 
the South Seas Government Office), Government Printing Office (in 
Japanese), Tokyo, 1939. 
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any, native students could be said to be literate in 
Japanese to the extent of being able to read a newspaper by 
end of fifth grade. Certainly none could read the regula- 
the South Seas Government Office; 


regulations were not transl: 


omulgated by 


ted, except sometimes 





summary by rather confused native interpreters. 
onunciation of spoken Japanese by Trukese ele- 
Apparently 


entary school graduates left much to be desired. 
1 


native students learned to pronounce the letter 4, nor to 


inguish between the voiced and unvoiced consonants, so 


for instance, the Japanese words aji—‘‘taste” and hachi 


“hee” would be 


pronounced identically. 


he J schools did try to teach reading or 


lan; It 


cuage, all 


not 





in the native 1ough ‘Trukese 


ills from the Western Protestant and Catholic 


some 


ries. Starting even before German rule, the mission 





s had translated parts of the Bible and prepared hymns 
d otl religious materials in Trukese, and continued to 
ich reading and writing in the native tongue to such 
\ di would come to them. 
ily proper to point out that the official emphasis on 
i the J ipanese langu we was no doubt conceived to be 
the benefit of the natives as well as for their rulers and 
emplovers. For any nonreligious subject there were 
suitable instructional materials in the native language. 
| nly one of number of mutually unintelligible 
in the mandate, each with a small number of 
ike1 o translation and publication of textbooks would 
been difficult even if contemplated. Moreover, the 
tives themselves wanted to learn Japanese, and in view of 
sn number of grades open to the average student even 
e con ie! ible time devoted t studying Japanese could be 
cued to be less than optimum. 
In the higher grades the official curriculum emphasized 
‘ult omewhat more—four hours a week in fourth and 
fth grade According to native students this meant mostly 
vorking in a vegetable garden for the teachers and was not 
carder the students as education. The average Trukese, 
ract, doe not regard oreen vegetables as fit for human 
Msumption. 
Instruction in mathematics was limited to simple addition, 
traction, multiplication, and division. Graduates of fifth 
rade were officially supposed to know how to work with 
ct ¢ but I received the strong impression that few of 
hem did. Some Protestant mission-school graduates, on the 
ther hand, could work out the most elaborate problems in 
ractions on paper but had no idea of what they meant; they 
ld not use fractions, for instance, to figure out how much 
the trader owed them for their bag of dried coconut meat. 
The physical plant of the government schools consisted of 
the school building itself (classrooms and storerooms), and 
quarters nearby for the teacher or teachers. The school build- 
, ings were designed and built by the Japanese government, 


although native contributions of building sites and labor were 
evidently sometimes encouraged. The school buildings were 
of substantial construction; more substantial, one might 
argue, than was needed in the mild climate of Truk. 


—__. 


) 7 South Seas Government Office, of. cit. 
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No provision was made to feed or house the students at 
the elementary schools (except for some meals provided for 
a time at the Dublon school). Students from other islands in 
the lagoon were expected to find distant clan relatives or 
friends of the family with whom to board and lodge. Students 
who had trouble finding a place to stay would sometimes end 
up with the local chief, who was no doubt under considerable 
informal pressure from the government to assist in this re- 
spect. Students could obtain some food to take back with them 
an weekend visits home. However, since breadfruit, taro, and 
fish, the native staples, spoil rapidly, these supplies would not 
last and off-island 
pendent on their local hosts for the balance of the school 


the whole week students would be de 


week. 


The school site was generally large enough to have an 


athletic ground of some sort. Some of these grounds were 
large enough for baseball fields. Baseball became quite popular 
in Truk in Japanese times and English baseball terms are 


still pronounced in a Trukese modification of a Japanese 


decent by the men who attended Japanese schools. 
Japanese methods of instruction of native children relied 


heavily on drill and rote memory. The first item in an official 


durriculum description of arithmetic for first grade, for in 


stance, is “recitation and writing of the numbers up to 100”; 


for second grade the corresponding item is the same for num 


bers 1000. For the subjects most emphasized, i.e., 


up to 


language and arithmetic, constant drill is probably especially) 


éfiicient in the early stages of mass classroom instruction. 
Many of the children feared the instructors, who tended 


to be rather harsh disciplinarians. In life histories collected 


by Gladwin!® and myself, references are made to children 


heing frequently beaten, slapped, or “‘hit on the head with a 


small stick’? for being lazy in their school work or giving 


incorrect answers. More severe beatings and other punish 


ments are reported for more serious offenses such as unauthor 


ized absences or fighting with other children. One of Glad- 


11 twice being made to stand out in 


the sun for several hours. This same informant reports being 


win’s informants reports 


slapped until his face was “‘covered with blood” by one of the 
Trukese assistant teachers for making an unauthorized trip 
to his home island. On this particular occasion the Japanese 
teacher intervened and stopped the beating, but only to sub- 
stitute standing in the sun. 

Very 


mative students was more severe than would be administered 


likely the corporal punishment experienced by the 


to pupils in the Japanese homeland. We no doubt think of 
these punishments as something that would not be admin- 
istered by American teachers but parallel examples could be 
cited from accounts of American Indians!” describing their 
white teachers. The severity of the punishment in both cases 
can be attributed to the relatively small danger of effective 
protest by the children or their parents for any injury short 
of serious maiming, and also especially to the numerous frus- 


trations in the teacher’s job. In the case of Truk, frustrations 


10. Thomas Gladwin, of. cit. 
11. Ibid. and Thomas Gladwin and Seymour B. Sarason, of. cit. 


12. C. Kluckhohn and B. Leighton, The Navaho, Harvard Unive: 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1946. 
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cause of the inherent difficulties of teaching sympathetic with these problems of their children at scho 








ywn about culture ind sometimes assisted them in fabricating excuses to present 
not their owr ut also because of the lack of motivation of to their teachers. 


most of the Trukese students. Another distraction to the older students was the toleran 7 





sex | activitv characteristic of Tr 





r* 1 f ° ° 1 
Rf fT] vee 1. I Cru mong those Oceanic cultures which have th 
Eftects if KeS Ul - ty i ] . 





ing notion that the beginning of menstruation in girls is 
The nati oc] uctul I schor xperiences bot} ttect yoner or later, of loss of virginity. Since the prescribe 





"7 nterest it -hool work. F Oo! minimum age for entering school was eight years and ana 
yperati culture where mucl of nin ten was common, many of the students reache n 
modec , miccivenes a1 } ly 1 one’ D1 f I theit fourth or! nfth veal of school and bec IY 
insmen. A c v ows off his su r knowledge 1 nvolved in romantic affairs with their schoolmates of 
hool expos mself to the ridicule of h ‘on 1 for hi DI te sex or with other age mates in the community. 
i mot iterall \ xcer] from the life history of one of my male 
' lustrates this situation: 
P, n ] | Ilv ] o fourth grade and I started 0 
\ t | on knew thing SO to spe il I that 
+ y ar he | ¢ ted ft ye concerned \ ith WV 1 
ery » i t ret WOMEN... And I als started noke 
( X ( And I w all filled with th it ) 
: houghts of school were rath nall. | f 
| to re ny own island and I met man yme 
c much. I thought I woul f 
iuse of my interest in women. I would 
3 \ 1 . 
for a week or two at a time. 
xT! VISIT ] me. | ntormant was nevertl eless not expelled trom hool 
Vi \ t lly tl uighte ned out by his mother’s brothe r. art 
rater grades had dropped markedly. 
O Nod increased sexual interest at puberty can interfer 
v re t variou mmunities of 7] k Lag t holast achievement in large urbanized societies 
witl “nh othe | : W Th point to be noted here is that Truke e cultu 
naintained the J \ maximized this interference by regarding early sexi 
t ( nd healthy, whereas modern European cultut 
tend to limit heterosexual contact and stign € Sex 
immediately upon reaching puberty as precociot 
o 
v I \ 
rom different communit When It would be wrong to give the impression that evel 
} Tl ruke wa unalterably opposed to the Japanese scho 
oft oke out at scho [his nt stem. Many adults recognized the usefulness of a speaking 
" \ co ! lenct] knowledge of the Japanese language in dealing with gover 
f ul off the island on w th ment officials, police, and traders, and in getting odd jobs t ; 
especially difficult position, an cash which would buy cigarettes, rice, and other luxuri 
regu lying. for oneself and one’s family. The chiefs especially recogniz 
»blen off- pu with respe fo the value of getting promising young relatives through scho 
ousil eady been alluded to. While the Trul nd into minor local government posts to serve as buffel £4) 


and are quite casual about where the yetween the Japanese and the native community. Th 
Pa i 
sleep, they t exhibit a strong concern about gettir Some of the more capable and ambitious students eventually, ....; 


nough food, more so even than would seem to be justified came to recognize these advantages of a Japanese educatit T 


‘ase, it is not hard to understand for themselves. In addition, some of the more adventuro re 
esentment of the chiefs and others who were asked to fe boys in the higher elementary school cherished the hope | 


students from other communities without getting to visit distant places by their school work. They 4). 


‘ompensation from the government or the students’ families. hoped good studying might lead to their acceptance in tl 
It does not seem unreasonable that the “hosts” should have Carpentry School at Palau, or to a job as labor foreman in val: 
oped to get certain amount of labor after school hours mine or plantation on some far island. } 
rom these free boarders. At the same time the reluctance of Although most academic subjects held little intrinsic i-' nq 

hosts to feed the students liberally provoked considerable terest for the Trukese there was some interest in vocation 


nxiety at times in the latter, and the demands of the hosts subjects. Most notably, carpentry was traditionally a highly trea, 





the students to help pay for their food by workin respected craft in Truk, and Japanese style carpentry W% and 
school had a similar effect on chi had had little to respected by both students and adults, both for its technic?  githe 





} ¢ 


do at home except to amuse themselves. Parents were often superiority and its association with the ruling group. Mos) |ikeg 
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\ parents, however, were reluctant to have their children go out special personal goals of their own which their education 














nt weve 
reser f Truk Lagoon to attend school and it is my impression that helped them to obtain 
l'rukese students who actually got to the carpentry he Japanc rovernment wa } ring fair success in it 
nce | | in Palau, a thousand miles away, were orphans with al of making the students and the native community a 
t lose relatives to restrain them. ru tion rt of the Empire. Che large number of students 
who did not go beyond third grade should not be taken as an 
Seek tecds ae at oe te . | 
‘ Long Range Effects of the Sc hools : z > : ea : of the system from the Japanese 
i . : paint of view ne ‘hools were intended to proceed by 
' \ ft luation the fate of the students varied. The most yNogressively sel tage nd produce a small native elite 
che t f. rraduat of the first thre 0 rd nd vhicl vi ild tl help 1 lify the native society with zvovern 
irls, was simply to return home and forget nt support. In thi m the government was reasonably 
( } h the had learned. if indeed thev had ever cessful iven the tin which they had for operation, ind 
1 lowev« sizable minority got m 1 jol vitl mall amount of ‘culturation at the beginning of the 
‘ nt ¢ nrivate firms or individual vent Ia 1 e period T} tegration into the culture of the 
hich, Bd Soe ae Empire took p! i RR am mplovment unde 
58 ga eae ino the Tapanese Jano : ul } tair han n the wavs ir 
i : ’ 1, d : ' Bae al | j . wiles Election of 1k ] 
: manatee ft mite ] ] | | } nd, on tl naterial 
| aa | ee shaw had ] 1 4} | t the ( nt Scl ] oraduate 
, icy ive tl nn paheonli ] * t, at lof W 1W II, the Trukese were able to 
| i ieewtad wn Sithe tn 's i f ] Hy " t liminate the old 
meé . et tyr] race iwed ecthet ] ple ina tn the inthropologist 
yn} | ] whe bh d vone n succes fry} ]y throuoh Ft] t damp | t nd replace hem hv more livable 
‘ NCAR Tetaen eis searctant feacl | t led t incide 
1] ¢ é etarie labor foremen nd th | B } nd ndiy lu l, 
‘ enerally ha worki! Ee Pe f vi roal } idate government 
snl, ad enouch knowledo = writ ( cl | 1 t itiy -qually 
t eee . mp] j = 1 or pre} : ae ; 9 ] J ‘J 4 nto ictin y rainst 
t J Thev were bv no means all reliable w Ke ) I | I I nce ne 1 ymplishe 1 
em to have developed ingenuity in making e t 1 his knowled f Chinese chat 
ec and the Truk 7 ire 1 ¢ ta ter o tore I h ermit vh ch he was not 
utul iod nlovment often alternated with periods of livit per] ntitled 1 how he flattered a policeman and 
ex } land. hut they did ‘On titute 1 sort f traing | hu vitl } ke to ) | t To drunkennes 
vhich was available to be drawn on He p \ | e dot } { Ve iC sful] 
\ t higher lementary raduates wen t I t hool 
ne. principally the Carpentrv School at Pal Sina tndcordual ‘ Iso used their education to obtain 
SCil +} } + , ‘ l, f ) ‘ +; ] tore for then lve srt h vere acainst the veneral interests 
peak I wooden buildin without super f| the native mmunity. In land disputes or political ap 
gove n are still doing this. lintments interpreters sometimes managed to bring about 
Jobs | In ! the results of the Japanese school tem fot ecisions favorable to themselves or their families of which 
UXUI tention here is neither to criticize nor pr tise the the communi at large disapproved. The Japanese rovern 
ogniz ne idate administration but simply to call atten nent disapproved of such behavior, of course, as well as the 
hey me of the major effects of the school from the viewpoint native community. 
bul yal parties—the Japanese government and thei Community as well as individual interests were pursued 
; k¢ | and to suggest some of the chief factors vith the aid of education received by the public school gradu- 
ntuaily | luc ese effects tes. The same informant who forged the liquor permit and 
bucal Tl tion of these effects is, of course, different de ved tl policeman told me of vation in a strike of 
ae ndir the viewpoint involved. Three viewpoints seem \ ker vi were | Iping to ld an airfield. Evidently the 
pecial] mportant: that of the Japanese administration If or an ¢ nized ike was received via the Japanese 
I t of the native community, and that of the students nguage from certain private Japanese citizens, and was 
a ndividuals. The Japanese administration had two principal thus to an important degree dependent on the education of 
an oals, which they regarded as closely related: the politi ome of the workers. Such a strike was certainly not in the 
! economic int rration of the natives into the Japanese empire interests of the government nor even, perhaps, in the interests 


The yf} the individual J ipanese who told the Trukese ibout the 


insic | pAlelia ail . yes 
nd the a ncement of the natives by civilizing them. 


cation 





lative community had the goals of securing more favorabl existence of strikes. The strike was, in fact quickly and 





a highly trea ~ ; Palins — . 
. ee eatment from the Japanese officials and commercial firms, forcibly suppressed by the officials in charge with the aid of 
mc nd of acquiring greater articulateness, which might be used the police, ostensibly with no concession to the strikers, 
schnic ak. e ; > ‘ i 1 . . rc . . 
echnic ler to gain assistance for desired changes or to resist dis although it may have had some hidden effect in warning the 


08 Pi . . ~ . 7 . 2d . 
p. Mot) liked innovations. Further, individual graduates might have overseers not to push the Trukese workers too far. I do not 
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Consensus and Coalition in the Release 


of 


Mental Patients 


A Research Note 


Howard E. Freeman 


he return of the mental patient to the community is 
poe Ses 

process involving 

One of 


decisions facing the parties involved is where the 


hould live after leaving the hospital. The decision 


making 


ess preceded by a decision 


patient, and frequently the patient’s family. 








with respect to the patient’s residential setting undoubt 
iffects other aspects of the release process including 
not the patient is actually released—as well as 
course of his post hospital experience. ! 
patterns of consensus and coalition which exist among 


mily, and hospital w 


ith respect to where the patient 

after hospitalization were first investigated in an 
xploratory study of 85 persons with diagnoses of psychose 
released from a large state hospit il.4 
On the basis of the 


were employed informants. 


1 1 + ] 
aocumented, 1t was possible to make 


g generalizations: 


family, 


it should 


| frequently disagreement between 
ind hospital about where the patie: 


live upon returning to the community. 


he patient almost alw vs gets his way about where 


a coalition wi 


when he is in the 


only when he is in 


hospital, but 


ve, not 


+ 


rami) oO! even 


minority. 


*Howard E. Freeman is Research Associate in Sociology, School 
Public Health, Harvard University and 


social Research, Brandeis University; Ozzie G. 


Associate Professor of 


Simmons is Asso 





ite Professor of Social Anthropology, School of Public Healt 
Harvard University. 
This research is being undertaken by the Community Health 


oject, directed by Ozzie G. Simmons. The Project is sponsored by 
Social Science Program at the Harvard School of Public Healtl 


rted by grant M 1627 from the National Institute of Men 
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hospital get their way only when 
i rwise they 


paper, we report on a second investigation of 


ynsensus and coalition in deciding where the patient should 


live upon rett to the community. T 


[ he major objective of 


lis researcn 


reexamine the generalizations developed in 





the earlier study. There are a number of differences between 
the two studies. In the earlier investigation, the patients 
itluded in the study 0 turned either to familial or 

n-familial se gs. The present study includes only patients 
vho went to live with family members upon release, and a 
nore specific issue examined, namely, coalition and con- 


“y £49 . 
sensus with regard to whether or not the patient should return 


his family s¢ oe. Moreover, the present study employed 
family members rather than psychiatrists as informants, and 
he patients were drawn from eleven hospitals in addition to 
he hospital used in the earlier study. Differences in release 
ctices of these hospitals may influence the decision-making 
ocess und yn. Thus, strictly speaking, this study 
not replication of the earlier one, but constitutes an 
ittempt to accumulate a systematic body of knowledge about 
in| important issue in the course of a mental patient’s hospital 


experience, 


Method 


he d employed in this paper were collected as part of 
] roe cale investigation of the conditions 


under which 
| 
i 


patients succeed in remaining in the community after hos 


pitalization. Two interviews were conducted with 





a relative 
residing in the household of the former patient. The first 
interview was obtained as soon as possible after the patient 
returned to the community. In the event that he remained 
in the community for a year, a second interview took place 
at that time. If the patient returned to the hospital during 
the year, the second interview was obtained shortly after 
rehospitalization. The data employed here are from the first 
interviews, and although the information is retrospective, 
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to the questions on the view 











11 day t the time of the the informant and other family members were pooled in ord 
wee a pan ncle oo Se ism , 
leviatior 16.5 days). to obtain the position of the family on the issue. In pretestir 
| : ] sels eden 4 } +} ory tv fale. that there w reluct ss 
] } 
} left d the { i sO informants to report disagreements in 1 nil 
5 | ] ] . . ’ nem} f ’ | os al ttemnt was made to oy ‘“s 
! V i — ‘ y ul 
] +} 30 davs with the ex tat resistar in two wavs. One w to introduce th ’ 
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eel ] > thw er ty ent ] 
‘ . i 
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t } 3 | ‘ cy 
A } 1] PR 1 
i I VW s del ite 
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Z } 1 
] Pe ] ' order t t ut inst of disae I 
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f +] +} a. + “ L 11, S ( ¢ rie 1 ft { 
} t 
1 1 ] 
] ] ] } + T 1 ‘ ’ 1 > 1 ] 1 
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] ] ] ‘ : sii I | | 
hanntt f+ ] talisahian. “Tl = rt f : 
7 i +} sei, i 
} 1} 1 
7 19 ] L vhi there rreement between two of the p cor 
7. a than in the earlier investicat | 
, ‘ +} +} ++ . 
11 ¢ ( f the pnatte s one t on Y ve 
) } 71) . ++ ¢ 4410 J ‘ ‘ 
} : 
t} t 1 Th is in contrast to the 1 ; 
AQ ai _ OL ? 
T ] \ len 1T¢ ; 
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t 1 t VW | fo ‘ 
1 
¢ Hospit ah lat 
: [ABLE | 
] i dotal eiairl 
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] h] veumails Sak ak \oreeme nd D rreement Amono P 
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; 3 1 
‘ were hospitalized. less than sis n 86. 13.1] 136 
Is w Te ys] hos t liz 1 f, 
\ ‘ half the patients are marriec : ' ngs 
AS ati ] a: . 
( social worke ‘ 
I | f therwiice tandard 
a le rwi1se. A maa 5 
1 . . ° o, 9 1 . s%6 aa ] i 
was employed, and interviews ave1 Limiting the study group to patients living with the 
’ bia “1: 1 . e is vs 
than two hours. In addition to the data families undoubt ‘dly accounts, in part, for the hig} Or ; 
] bes ys . San At Sknhis : ea oat . : : Kam 
the schedule contained items to elicit tion of pairings in which there is agreement betwe n 
attitudes toward mental hospitals, parties. One would expect that patients who live ‘2 
ss, pre- and post-hospital work and social than familial settings often do so because of disagre 
“ha ‘terictic ] ye + » th annr 1atene f+ rnino to the famil tena after 
characteristics, and relatives expecta to the appropriateness of turning to the family setting att 
] . ] . ] . ° ain 
errormance. leaving the hospital. It is likely, however, that the great 
frequency of agreement between pairings is also related t 


R 1 the use of different informants; psychiatrists probably per- 
esults ° - : : N 
ceive the release process as subject to greater strain than d 
' t 


The data were obtained by means of four structured ques- the relatives of patients. 
ns designed to elicit the position of the hospital, the patient, Interestingly enough, although any two of the parties 


1e family member who served as the informant, and other agree with greater frequency in this investigation than | 
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eee — eae 

we of the outcome. If win decision about where the patient 
TABLE 2 | was ; + es at 

Aeitay Ro should live is any index of relative power, it is apparent that 

ti Patterns of Consensus and Coalition the patient ranks first, the family second, and the hospital 


Conclusions 
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ing the decision ; the hospit il, 


position, only rarely determines 


ential form: 


differ 


noint nf 
point T 


e. parties. At the 
Indeed, as our 


r¢lease, the patient appears 


} 





findings indicate, most weight in 


} 





the decision maki occurs with regard to the choice of 


ye 2 . . . . 
ABLE 3 post-hospital residential setting. In planning the release of a 
Outcome patient, hospital personnel must take into account their limited 


for Coalition P 
0) influence in determining 


Peay have the concurrence of the patient. This desider 


the course of events unless their plan: 


atum, rather 





ajority g rinority got 100% than the psychiatrist’s own evaluation of what would be best 
heir way bhesr Was ee for the patient, seems to be the realistic point of departure for 
tient and Family rdlease planning. Of course, hospital personnel do have the 


Byes en : Ba ed 
92.2 1.8 i] option of exerting their formal power in determining the 





de ! Hospital disposition of the patient, even if this means ignoring the 
s, Famil 64.9 35.1 37 patient when planning for his release. Implementation of this 
a milt ET ounital policy, however, would necessarily result in a sacrifice of other 
4} vs. Patient 38.5 61.5 % treatment goals to which psychiatric practice is current 
7 oriented. 
i] 
te 
reate 


partes 


han 
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Agents, Timing, and Events Leading to Mental Hospitalization 


° 
Erwin 

Mental patients manifest a range of very unusual be 
havior before they are hospitalized. During this time, the 


persons about them somehow tolerate this behavior. We shall 


consider some of the familial and status conditions which 
qualify this tolerance. 
Source of Data 
Saint Elizabeths mein? (the Department of Health, 


patients from the 


Welfare 


District of Columbia aa certain other groups of the mentally 


Education and , which cares for 


ill, generously allowed the writer access to the medical records 


of patients. 
following criteria selected for 


Patients meeting the wert 


study: 


1. Diagnoses: Functional psychoses only (schizophrenia, 


manic-depressive psychosis, involutional psychosis). 
2. Age: 20 through 49. 

Race and sex: White persons and Negroes, 

4. Residencé 


one year or more. 


Range 
both sexes. 


Residence in the District of Columbia fo1 


5. Date of 


the period 


Admission to the hospital during 
August 31, 1956, 


talization in a mental institution extending beyond 


admission : 


January 1, 1953 through and no 


prior hospi 


one month. 


Patients the above criteria were excluded if, within 
they 


were discharged without medical 


meeting 


the first year of hospitalization, were transferred to 


another hospital, approval, 
or died. Pri 


during the first 


soners against whom charges were not dropped 
excluded. 
582 of the just over 5,000 


hospital were 


year of hospitalization were also 
For the period of investigation, 
in this study. 


total admissions to the included 


Nearly all 


just under 90 percent. Five percent had involutional and fou1 


those studied were diagnosed as schizophrenic- 


manic-depressive psychosis. The median age of the 


as in the early thirties. 


percent 


group Ww Thirteen percent were white 


* Erwin Linn is Visiting Professor in the National Catholic School 
of Social Service, The Catholic University of America, Washing 
ton, D.C. 

An earlier draft of this paper was presented at the annual 
meetings of the American Sociological Association, New York City, 
August 31, 1960. 

This investigation was initiated while the author was on the 
staff of the Laboratory of Socio-environmental Studies, National 
Institute of Mental Health and support is being continued by P.H.S 
research grant MY 4122 from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, Public Health Service. The views expressed in this paper 
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Linn* 
H 
men; 29 percent, white women; 20 percent, Negro men; and 9 
38 percent, Negre women. p 
The sources of our data were: 1) medical certificates list- 
ing the person or persons who brought the patient to the P 
hospital and reasons for commitment; 2) interviews of r 
hospital psychiatrist with the patient and informants wh Cc 
knew the patient; 3) correspondence from doctors who had 
ated the patient during the pre-admission period; 4) corre- Pp 
pas from police, military, social, and medical agencies. in 
A 
Indicators of Tolerance 1 
In what follows our major interest will be in indicators 
of tolerance of the future patient’s unusual behavior, particu 
larly by his immediate family (i.e. spouse, parents, sibling 
or grown children). 
; 
1. Agent of hospitalization! - 
We coded as the agent of hospitalization the person wh 
iad arranged for the patient to be taken for mental observa- 
tion directly to the mental hospital or to the psychiatric p 


department of the city hospital from which commitment to 


the mental hospital occurred (see Table 1). When this ac- Pi 
tion is taken by the patient’s family or others, it is almost C 
‘ * ‘ ( 
always at the point when they can no longer tolerate his , 
behavior. In particular, public hospitalization by family P: 
members represents a surrender of their attempts to cope ini 
] I 
with him.? 
; , hit ' Al 
If someone other than an immediate family member 
hospitalized the patient, or if the patient hospitalized him- 
: . : c : ‘ iN] 
self, we assume that the immediate family members were more 
willing to continue to abide his behavior at the time of 
hospitalization, than if they themselves hospitalized him. L, 
Because of our interest in whether the immediate famil} 2, 
1. Other relevant studies about the agent of hospitalization are 
John A. Clausen and Marian R. Yarrow, “Paths to the Menta nit 
- ° se oP wae > 7 st 7 nit 
Hospital,” Journal of Social Issues, XI, No. 4 (1955), 25-32; Char- 
lotte G. Schwartz, “Perspectives on Deviance—Wives’ Definitions =!) 


of their Husbands’ Mental IIIness,”’ Psychiatry, XX (August, 1957 take 


257-91; Harold Fréshaug and Aagot Ytrehus, “A Study of General Fad 
Paresis with Special Reference to the Reasons for Admission of a 
These Patients to the Hospital,” Acta Psychiatrica et Neurologt othe 
Scandinavica, XX1, Fasc 1 (1956), 35-60; August B. Hollingshead _ 
and Frederick C. Redlich, Social Class and Mental Illness, John} , ; 
Wiley & Sons, New York. 1958, p. 189. than 
2. Similarly, it is reported “from approximately one hundred inter © h 
views with relatives of persons committed to a Midwestern state such 
hospital that families will tolerate extreme deviation on the part of th 
of psychotic members, seeking legal commitment only with great 0M! 
reluctance and show of guilt after exhausting other resources. nese 
Edwin M. Lemert, “Legal Commitment and Social Control, aa 


Sociology and Social Research, XXX (March-April, 1946), 173. 
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TABLE 1 


Agent of Hospitalization by 


Living Arrangement, Each Race and Sex 


Hospitalization WM WE NM NI 


on 5 69 4 ~~ 73 


Parent o Sibling! 


Police on own 

litiative 9 19 13 1] 
Co 1s Q 22 2 
Pat 





Number of Patients: 22 62 23 88 

zent o Lived Alone 

spitalization WM WF NM NI 

; 

Parent or Sibling 44 12 5 26 

. ie ) 2 c9 
Police on own initiative 19 28 335 IZ 
Court ( 14 5 6 
Pat el ( own 

vi . 23 LQ LO 
All othe 19 23 »7 ) 
e > > 

Number of patients 16 43 19 3] 
1. Incl s cases in which the family called the police to take the 
2, Includes cases in which the patient went to the hospital on th 


tiated the steps to hospitalization, we coded as “family” 

Table 1 cases in which the family called the police to 
take the patient to the psychiatric department of the city 
lospital or the family acted on the advice of a doctor or 
ithers.? 


It might be argued that among those cases hospitalized by other 
than the family are some whose families arranged for someone else 
to hospitalize the patients. In those instances about which we had 
such information, this was usually a parent arranging for a sibling 
t the patient to take him to the hospital. For this reason, we have 


combined the codes “parent” and “sibling” in Table 1. Very rare 


vere instances in which the family, as far as we know, “arranged” 
tor the arrest of the patient or seemingly “allowed” his behavior in 
public so that the police might be called in. 


Unmarried Patients 


Lived with Parents Lived with Lived with 
WM WF NM NF Sibling Adult Child 
50 9 50 71 54 70 
13 13 3] 10 12 10 
17 0 8 10 10 10 
17 4 | | 5 / 10 


Unmarried Patients (cont 


Lived with Lived with Lived with Aunt, 
Children under 18 Friend Uncle or Cousin 
oO g c 
c Cc c 
22 Ze 37 


QO 0 0 
S 5 LO 
16 lo 42 


13 13 19 


patient to the hospital or acted on the advice of the police or others 


advice of a doctor but of his own volition. 


2. Timing 

We measured the interval from when the patient began 
to manifest bizarre symptoms or first seemed sharply changed 
from his usual self to when hospitalization occurred (see 
‘Table 4). That is, symptoms such as sleeplessness, nervous- 
ness, irritability, and physical complaints, which were reported 
to be the earliest manifestations of most of these illnesses 
were disregarded as starting points for measuring this time 
interval. The point at which the patient began to manifest 
bizarre symptoms or first seemed sharply changed was 
selected, for the most part, from descriptions by those per- 
sons who had lived with him, usually members of his im- 
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yercent of samples drawn from the universe. patients being reported here. 
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T ] + 
TY vy Km oyvmen 
Each Race and Sex 
M Patients 
‘ White & Negro Fe1 
; At Adi n 
\ ] Emp Not Emp H 
84 69 7 
( 19 45 75 
1 . 
Mf Whi & Negro I ! 
\ At Admissior 
} mr Emr Not Emr 
44 39 42 
54 142 
i patient O)f les relevance were the parti ulat 
oO! n Ol manifested or education. 
These dat were considered to reflect tolerance ot 1 
D or by the community, particularly the imn 
( tTaml 1.€., Spoust parent siblin » OF idult ci 
uccordir to norms generally \W 
nferred from our findings W 
: 7 7 : 5 a right 
clo milial relationships to the future patient. Withir 
1 setting, other general societal norms which qualif 
i¢ olerance of unusual behavior were t gre 
independence” of the man as compared to the woman, 2) t 
lessening of the mans independence by his loss of job, 3 
Herey 1 nder *ndence the re . red t 
ditterences in independence ot the younger as compared to 
\gents, timing, and separations were us¢ as operation: 
definitions o tolerance Other criteria could perhaps be us¢ 
¢ chang in visiting patterns of the family during the pr 
admission period, changes in amount of time spent with the fut 
patient, but these are outside the range of data that could be o 
tained from our source, the medical records 


\lso, other factors than those studied may be relevant to 0 


indicators of tolerance, e.g., knowledge about how to hospitaliz 
the patient, earlier emotional relations with him. We had no dat 
ibout these. The first, knowledge about how to hospitalize th 
patient, would probably reflect education but education was nol 
associated with the agent or timing of hospitalization. Under an 
circumstances, the purpose of our research was to investigate some 


factors associated with our 
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TABLE 3 
Separation From Spouse Or Other Person 


With Whom Patient Had Been Living, Each Race and Sex 


Married: at Onset of Symptoms 


White Mal White Female Negro Male Negro Female 
C g of 
\ separation from spouse occurred afte1 
nset of symptoms of mental illness* 8 14 35 15 
Number of patients still married at onset 25 70 35 99 
I cent of these were reunited with thei spouse before hos} talization occurred 
Married: before Onset of Smyptoms 
White Mal White Female Negro Male Negro Female 
: eo as 
( ( 
Permanent separation from spouse oc 
red before onset of symptoms of 
nental illness | 9 36 36 
Number of patients ever married* Zo 98 a, 154 


itients got married after the onset of symptoms of mental illness 


Unmarried: at Onset of Symptoms 


White Mal White Female Negro Male Negro Female 
: of of 
t t 
Separation from relative or other person 
with whom the patient had been living 
curred after onset of symptoms of 
nental illness : 6 3 6 
Number of patients unmarried at onset 46 84 55 102 
\ 
] 
i W 
r 
4 
) 
\) 
to t 
« lider single person, and 4) the Negro man’s lower social and qualifying the likelihood of institutionalization of extremely 
aul . . s+ “or . . “ s9 5 . rr . . 
i conomic position. Finally, differences in ‘exposure’ of range deviant persons from the community. The patients studied 
le pr t persons to the unusual behavior may have accounted for were all found to be seriously mentally ill. Our data show 
fut +} oye ° ; ; oo ‘ " 
a le greater probability that whites who lived with others that factors extraneous to the symptoms of psychosis affected 
than their immediate family tended to have a longer time how long patients manifested unusual behavior before hos- 
aa period between onset and hospitalization than Negroes in pitalization occurred and who hospitalized them. However, 
pital 


0 data’ these same living arrangements. “Exposure” may also account we can only state this with great caution, knowing nothing 
ize the tor why Negroes of lower education who lived alone were about equally psychotic patients still in the community or 
the most likely of all patients to have been hospitalized by the hospitalized elsewhere and what circumstances kept them 
som Police acting on their own initiative. from the public mental hospital we studied. 


In conclusion, our data may point to some of the conditions (For Table 4, see p. 98) 
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TABLE 4 
Timing of Hospitalization By 


Living Arrangement, Each Race and Sex 


Unmarri 


Marries Lived with Parents 


Whit ae Whit 


Whit Negro White Negre 


| 
Ne 
M 
70 Q 
36 bana 
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Inh 
Aud 
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Oth l 
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News and Notes 


[he University of Pennsylvania has available on request a thé University of Pittsburgh. He will organize a program 
Psychological Cinema Register listing films in this field in of [teaching and research in the social sciences in the various 
phabetical order with subject and author indexes. Write to areas of public health, and plans to teach a course in primitive 

lio-Visual Aids in Continuing Education, The University and folk medicine in the academic department. In the summer 
f Pennsylvania. University Park. Pennsylvania. of 1961 he will begin research into the relationships between 


cultural values and personal attitudes toward work and the 

Javid Landy has been appointed Associate Professor of development of emotional disorder, for which a three-year 
thropology in the Graduate School of Public Health, with grant has been awarded by the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
intment in the Department of Anthropology at tation, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Monographs available: 


NuMBER | Kurt W. Back and J. Mayone Stycos, The Survey Under 
Unusual Conditions: The Jamaica Human Fertility 
Investigation $1.50 


~ 


NUMBER 2 Martin Deutsch, Minority Group and Class Status as 
Related to Social and Personality Factors in 
Scholastic Achievement $1.50 


NUMBER 3 F. L. W. Richardson, Talk, Work, and Action: Human 
Reactions to Organizational Change $2.00 
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